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Aotes. 
PHILOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The notice in a recent number of “ N. & Q.” of 
aproposed Rudimentary Dictionary of Philology, 
has recalled to memory a suggestion for a Philo- 
logical Bibliography, which was submitted to the 
Royal Society of Literature in January, 1871. 

fall branches of literature, Bibliography appears 
to receive least of popular appreciation and sup- 
port. A striking instance of this may be seen in 
the life of Quérard, the greatest man in this art 
that France has produced, and whose wish for an 
assistant’s place in the Bibliothéque Royale was 
repulsed in an insulting manner. Writing of this 
Gireumstance in 1856, Paul Lacroix says, “II 
est arrété en principe ministériel que les biblio- 
thécaires ne sont pas des bibliographes.” * 

Whatever grounds there may still be for com- 
plaint, it is at least gratifying to note some indica- 
tions of a change of feeling. A notable instance 
Presents itself in the exceedingly valuable Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers, 1800-1863, compiled and pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, extending to six fears 


uarto volumes, and printed at the expense of the 
vernment. Another example may be found in the 


* Martyr to Bibli. he 
1867, y, by Olphar Hamst (Ralph 


Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, prepared 
under the direction of the South Kensington 
authorities. 

In other directions we may see gratifying proofs 
that, in spite of public neglect, there are thoughtful 
individuals who recognize the importance of Biblio- 
graphy. Bibliography is the handmaid of all the 
sciences, and without her assistance very little 
progress can be made. To know with certainty 
and precision where the materials are to be found 
is the first necessity of all science that is based 
upon facts. To know what has been done is abso- 
lutely imperative upon those who do not wish to 
waste their time in “ discovering ” and proclaiming 
as new facts which may be centuries old. Science 
is not a matter of lucky guess-work, and those are 
likeliest to extend her boundaries who are best 
7 with her present geography. 

s there any branch of. human learning which 
stands more in need of the aid of bibliography than 
the science of language ? 

The matter with which philology deals is exten- 
sive, and the linguistic materials which it has to 
manipulate are scattered through a wilderness of 
books. A Philological Bibliography would afford 
a ready key to the vast amount of linguistic data 
which at present lies buried and unknown in books 
of travel, magazines, academical publications, &c. 

The aid, then, which such a in would supply 
to the philologists cannot be overrated. Various 
essays have even been made to construct such a 
key—Heumann, Vater, Julg, Peignot, Marsden ; 
but the task is clearly beyond the power of any 
single man to accomplish, however industrious and 
however learned ; and even if the world were for- 
tunate enough to possess such an individual, the 
work is one which could never command a commer- 
cial success sufficient to repay the labour and ex- 
pense of its preparation. The fruit of scientific 
investigation is seldom immediately available for 
utilitarian purposes, although in the long run the 
world reaps a golden harvest from the -culti- 
vation of even the most unpromising fields. It is 
a fitting case for co-operative action in which the 
learned Societies, whose constitution leads them to 
the discussion of linguistic and philological sub- 
jects, might well join. The libraries of the Philo- 
logical Society, the Royal Geographical, the Royal 
Society of Literature, the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and the Anthropological Institute, would each fur- 
nish valuable materials, and if a joint committee 
of those Societies were appointed, they would have 
very little difficulty in devising a method for the 
execution of this important work by the joint 
exertions of the learned Societies and Academies of 
Europe. 

One of the most promising attempts in the 
direction of a Philological Bibliography was Trib- 
ner’s Bibliotheca Glottica, of which, unfortunately, 
only one volume appeared. This contained the 
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elaborate monograph of Dr. Ludewig on the Ab- 
original Languages of America, a work which has 
received the well-earned praises of all who have 
spoken of it, or had occasion to use it. This con- 
tains, Ist, the name of the language ; 2nd, a note 
of its geographical position and extent ; 3rd, a 
reference to the volume and page of all publications 
containing either lists of words, vocabularies, or 
grammatical notices, and of books treating directly 
of the language. The work extends to 258 pages, 
but probably the advance in knowledge of Ameri- 
can dialects since the date of its publication (1858) 
would make it double that size if a new edition 
were to be issued now. Probably a universal 
bibliography of this nature might be compressed 
into twelve good sized octavo volumes. 

Surely the usefulness of a Philological Biblio- 
graphy is self-evident enough to lead to the co- 
operation necessary for its achievement. 

E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. 

4, Victoria Terrace, Rusholme. 


PARISH MAPS. 


Allow me warmly to echo “ M.’s” pleading (p. 
110) for the preservation of old field-names. They 
are often full of interest and signification, but their 
use is fast dying out. Many of these old names 
are quite forgotten by present owners or occupants, 
but can be recovered from the official parish maps 
of the time of the Tithes Commutation. It would 
naturally be imagined that the consulting of these 
ov would be a very simple process, but the 
difficulties to be encountered would be hardly 
credited by any one who has not, like myself, 
made the attempt to consult the maps of any given 
district or county. If his experience resembles 
mine in Derbyshire, he will find that in a consider- 
able proportion of parishes the map is nowhere to 
be found, and that in the instances where it is 
within the boundaries of the parish it will be quite 
a matter of uncertainty whether it is in the custody 
of the clerk, churchwarden, overseer, guardian, 
parson, or squire. He will probably also find that 
it is not unfrequently in the hands of the private 
solicitor or habeger of the principal land-owner, 
and that the inspection of it involves a journey to 
the county town or even to London ; or it may 
happen that he will meet with it in still more 
questionable hands. One parish-map of this county 
was very recently (and may still be) in the S- 
sion of a beer-shop keeper, to whom it ra yo 
pawned by a drunken local official, and who de- 
manded an extortionate fee before producing it ! 
Annoyed by the many fruitless journeys that I 
made in the too often vain attempt to find the 
os map, it was then suggested to me that 

should probably find duplicates of the whole 
under one roof in St. James’s Square—the offices 
of the Tithe Commissioners. But this was only a 


partial success, for, though the majority of maps 
are here to be found, no inconsiderable fraction, 
according to the Act under which the survey was 
made, are not attainable, and I was referred back 
to the offices of the Clerk of the Peace of my own 
county. In these cases, however, Derby proved 
as barren as St. James’s Square. Moreover, a 
charge is made of half-a-crown for the inspection 
of each map at the Tithe Commission Offices, and 
as each parish is divided into several townships, 
each having its separate map, it follows that to 
look through the maps of any particular county 
would involve an expenditure, on the average, of 
about one hundred pounds ; although by glancing 
the eye down the schedule annexed to the map, 
more than a minute’s inspection would not, in 
many instances, be necessary. An application for 
a partial remission of fees in the case of a cursory 
search for a purely literary object was made to one 
of the Commissioners, but made in vain. 

I venture to ask your insertion of this story of 
my difficulties, when endeavouring to gather to- 
gether all the field-names of Derbyshire, whose 
etymology might be of historical interest, in the 
hope that I may receive suggestions from other 
correspondents, who may have been more successful 
than myself, and in the further hope that it ma 
induce parish authorities to be more careful wit 
the documents entrusted to their care. The safe 
custody of early registers has already been fully 
discussed in your columns with no little advantage ; 
parish maps may surely claim a like attention. 

J. Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


UNA MOROSANZA—A NICE GAME FOR LADIES. 


As it would be something worse than high trea- 
son to believe, for one moment, that the ladies of 
the present day are less graceful than those of the 
sixteenth century, or our young men less generous 
and less anxious to please than the men of that 
period, I give, for the benefit of the former, the 
description of the game called, in Italian, “ Una 
Morosanza,” as played in 1568. I take the ac- 
count of it from the curious book, by Troiano, 
from which I have already given an extract im 
“N.&Q.” After some dances had been achieved 
at a ball, and a change of amusement became 
desirable, a few gentlemen, disguised and masked, 
entered the room, preceded by musicians, who 

layed an air in honour of the mistress of the 
ouse. They were accompanied by pages, masked, 
who carried torches ; — probably bore also the 
presents. Troiano then goes on to explain that 
each of the gentlemen, approaching a lady, made 
a bow and signified, by signs, his wish to play. If 
the lady was willing to play with him, she made a 
courtesy, and seated herself on the floor. In the 
original the words are, “ in terra alla rustica,” but 
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a stool may have been used. I will now allow 
Troiano to speak for himself. He says :— 

“JT have seen it played more frequently in Germany 
than elsewhere, and the game is this. He who is going 
to play holds in his hand two dice, and on approaching 
the lady with whom he wishes to play, without speaking, 
that he may not be known, he throws the dice on the 
floor, and, wrapped up in paper, or a handkerchief, pre- 
sents (doubtless places on the floor) what he is willing to 
stake for love’s sake—not showing the prize until the 
game is lost or won. The lady having accepted the invi- 
tation, as already explained, the lady and gentleman 
each then takes a die, and both throw them down at the 
same time, to see who throws the higher number, and 
whoever throws it has the right to the first throw with 
both dice. The number he or she throws—whether it 
be two or twelve—is that of the person who does not 
throw the dice. The next throw is for the person who 
throws them (or perhaps the persons throw alternately), 
and which ever of those two numbers is first thrown 
afterwards is the winning number, and gives the prize, 
in the paper or handkerchief, to the person to whom 
that number had fallen at the beginning of the game.” 

If any lady will kindly substitute for the mu- 
sicians and torch-bearers a few pretty children, 
bearing the presents or trays, and imagine herself 
seated gracefully in the centre of a circle of ad- 
miring gentlemen and other ladies, who would of 
course not be jealous, I am certain she will be 
anxious to revive this very amusing game. 

N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


ASKAUNS, ASCANCE. 


Dr. Ed. Mitzner, in his excellent Worterbuch to 
his Altenglische Sprachproben, doubts both the 
derivation and meaning of the early English 
“askauns,” our modern “askance.” Yet I think 
both are clear. Mr. Wedgwood rightly derives 
the word from Palsgrave’s “a scanche, de travers, 
en lorgnant,” 831. Cotgrave translates lorgnant 
by “leering, looking askawnce or askew at”; and 
Regarder de travers by “to leere, to looke askew 
at, or awry upon.” In early English the word had 
not a depreciatory meaning, as in modern English, 
but rather a chaffing, humbugging, or coquettish 
one. Thus, to take Dr. E. Matzner’s instances, 
the Canon’s Yeoman in the Canterbury Tales, when 
saying that Alchemy ruins all the people that take 
it up, adds— 

“Every man that hath ought in his cofre, 
t him apiere, and wexe a philosofre ! 

Ascauns that craft is so light [for] to lere.""—I. 12764. 

“Over the left!” as we boys used to say at 
school, pointing the left thumb over the left 
shoulder, and glancing there too, looking “askaunce” 
—“the craft is so easy to learn, it’ll bring you 
to beggary.” So in Lydgate’s poem on the old 
husband and young wife—after his master’s Mer- 
chant’s Tale of January and May—the Monk of 
Bury warns the old husband that his young wife, 
before his death, will pick out some handsome 


stout young servant as her old man’s successor, 
and after his death will get letters from the king, 
or some high personage, bidding her marry the 
young fellow she has long before set her eye on ; 
and then— 

“ Askauns she may not to the lettres say nay.” 

Minor Poems, p. 35. 
Of course not! She glances aside, shrugs her 
shoulders, and says, “it must be done!”—the 
humbug. 
Again, in Chaucer's Summoner’s Tale, when he 
is describing the hypocritical “lymytour,” or friar, 
and telling how, after his sermon in church, the 
rogue begs for meal, or cheese, or corn, at every 
house, Chaucer adds— 
“ His felow had a staf typped with horn, 

A payr of tablis al of yvory, 

And a poyntel y-polischt fetisly, 

And wroot the names, alway as he stood, 

Of alle folk that gaf him eny good, 

Ascaunce that he wolde for hem preye.”—1. 7325. 
That is, hambuggingly, pretendingly, looking aside, 
or saying “Over the left!” or “ Walker!” as a 
rude little boy might. 

Next, the meaning is a little lighter, more 
chaffy, in the Troylus and Cresseyde. When 
Chaucer describes Troylus’s way of chaffing his 
squires’ and friends’ love-sighs, and his telling them 
what nonsense it all is, their sweethearts are sure 
to be thinking of somebody else, Chaucer ends 
(i. 204) with— 

“ And with that worde he gan cast up his browes, 

Ascaunces, ‘lo! is this nought wysely spoken ?’”’ 

A humorous glance aside, a shrug of the 

shoulders, a “ Poor devils! Thank God, I’m not 


in love!” But the young gentleman’s turn is 
coming. Cryseyde appears. “QO mercye God! 


thoughte he,” sighed softly, and then tried to look 
jocose again; but it wouldn't do; he couldn’t 
take his eyes off the beauty ; and she, whose look 
was somewhat “ deignous,” consequential, let fall— 

“« Hire loke a lite aside, in suiche manere 

Ascaunces, ‘What! may I not stonden here?’” 
Half coquettishly, half scornfully, she lookt aside, 
and Troylus’s fate was fixt. 

Though Boccaccio’s original for this “ ascaunces” 
is, as Dr. Matzner notes, “quasi dicesse (e no ci si 
paro stare),” yet there can be no manner of doubt 
as to the meaning of the English word ; and we 
know, from Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s careful com- 
parison of the Troylus with the Filostrato, that 
Chaucer dealt with his original as he chose, and 
did not take half his English poem from Boccaccio’s 
Italian. F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


EXPRESSION OF THE AFFECTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 
Mr. Darwin describes a contortion of the eye- 
lids in man and beast from intense sorrow. There 
is an early instance of this affection, which I will 
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tell as shortly as I may. (Johnstone's Antig. Celto 
Scandice. ) 

King Athelstan, at the Battle of Brunanburg, 
A.D. 938, had the assistance of two brother Vikings, 
Thorolf and Egil. Thorolf pressing on before the 
rest, was surprised and slain by the enemy, who 
issued out of a wood. Egil, having revenged his 
death, and attended to his funeral rites, returned 
victorious to King Athelstan, who gave him the 
high seat opposite himself. Egil sat down, helmet 
on head, put his sword across his knees, and some- 
times “half unsheathed the shining blade,” and 
returned it again. He sat upright, with a grim 
countenance. (He probably but recently had passed 
into the order of homo sapiens.) His face was 
ample, his forehead broad, his eyebrows large, his 
nose not long but exceedingly thick, the area of 
his lips broad and long, his chin and jaws wonder- 
fully es his neck thick, his shoulders vast above 
ordinary humanity, &c., his hair thick and of the 
colour of a wolf’s. While he was thus sitting, he 
twisted one of his eyebrows down on to his cheek, 
and the other to the boundary between his fore- 
head and hair. He would not drink anything, but 
sat twisting his eyebrows to and fro. 

King Athelstan, sitting on his high seat, took his 
sword also across his knees, and after sitting thus 
some while, took a great gold ring off his arm and 
put it on his sword point, and rising from his 
seat, presented it across the fire to Egil. Egil, 
presenting his sword, hooked the ring from Athel- 
stan’s sword, and placed it on his arm. Then his 
eyebrows returned to their natural position ; he 
laid down his sword and helmet, and drank off the 
horn which was presented to him, and sang— 

** Supercilia mihi pendere facit 
Destructor loricarum defunctus,” &c. 

Then Egil drank his share, and talked to the 
company. Athelstan ordered two chests of silver 
to be brought in, and presented them to Egil and 
the Thorolf family. 

Then sang Egil — 

“Pr dolore casus dolendi oportebat 
Supercilia mihi decidere, 
Nune eum inveni, qui 
Illas asperitates explicaret, 
Rex mea supercilia 
Raptim erexit.” 


W. G. 


THE SCOTTISH UNION. 


In addition to the opposition this measure met 
with from Lord Belhaven, another aggrieved Scot- 
tish subject gave vent to his discontent in a curious 
allegorical plaint, entitled, The Comical History of 
the Marriage betwixt Fergusia and Heptarchus. 
Eccl. x. 8 and 9—“He that diggeth a pit shall 
fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, a 
serpent shall bite him. Whoso removeth stones 
shall be hurt therewith ; and he that cleaveth wood 


shall be endangered thereby.” Sm. 4to. pp. 32, 
Edinburgh, 1706; reprinted at London same d 
and again at Edinburgh, by R. Brown, 1717, the 
last bearing upon its title a conspicuous crowned 
thistle, with its portentous warning to meddlers— 
“Nemo me impune lacessit.” *I possess the 
pamphlet in its three issues; and although it may 
appear idle raking up the contentions upon an 
event long since happily adjusted, I should much 
like to , wwe the author of a remonstrance 
which made no little stir at the period, seeing that 
it was worth offering to the consideration of Eng- 
lishmen, again called for in Edinburgh eleven years 
after the ratification of the Union, and in 174] 
supplied the key-note to Melancholy Sonnets, being 
Fergusia’s Complaint upon Heptarchus, recounti 
the unhappy consequences, as exemplified in the 
first thirty-five years of her “ unhallowed marriage.” 
Contemporary writers speak of the clergy as at 
first showing a bold front against the measure, 
although resiling subsequently when they found 
that it would not affect the temporalities of the 
Kirk : an exceptional instance is, however, recorded 
in the steady opposition of Mr. John Ballantyne, 
minister of Lanark ; and, as entire independence in 
clerical matters is a sine qua non with Fergusia 
in any new alliance, it seems not improbable that 
he may have been the prompter, for we further 
find that “ some few Presbyteries, such as Lanark, 
addressed the Parliament against the Union.” 
Dr. Hew Scott has been long laudably employed 
upon the records of the Presbyteries, and the 
literary doings in the Manses, and I shall be glad 
to hear, through “N. & Q.,” that he has brought 
my literary curiosity to notice in his Fasti. 

“For the better understanding of its readers,” 
the Comical History furnishes an explanation of 
the “mysterious names”; but the dramatis per- 
sone are so obvious that no one requires to be 
informed as to the representatives of Fergusia, 
Heptarchus, Salamoni, Pacifico, Bigotzio, Regi- 
cidius, Cortezano, Romanus, Aurantio, &c., &., 
who figure in the discussion between the “ lordly 
wooer ” and the “enforced bride, Fergusia, a lady 
of an antient lineage, living contented and happy 
with her subjects,” and who here eloquently pleads 
against the fair promises of Heptarchus, the dire 
effects upon her country and people through former 
raids Any forced alliances under the same plausible 
pretexts, as a bar to the proposed marriage — 


Tue “Vici” at Lavsanne.—The new year’s 
masquerades at Lausanne have already figured in 
“N. & Q.” They are a sort of Protestant carnival, 
and are generally kept up for three or four days, com- 
mencing with new year's eve. The masquers who 
perambulate the streets are of the lowest class, and 
no one of the least respectability is found amongst 
them. It has, however, of late years been. the 
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custom to have a “vigie”—a patois term, the 
exact meaning of which is not very clear. This 
*yigie” at Lausanne is a cavalcade procession, 
illustrative, in general, of some Swiss ceremony, 
such as a marriage. In fact, it is often a tableau 
vivant taken from some popular picture. 

In these shows the dramatis persone are well 
sustained, and the dresses and decorations are 
always appropriate. This year the annual masque 
was in illustration or honour (?) of Du Barry's 
Revalenta Arabica, a waggon-load of which was 
superintended by a “doctor,” who very eloquently 
discoursed on the miraculous virtues of the won- 
derful remedy! It is difficult to say whether the 
doctor was in earnest, or was a mere farceur. 
However, he caused much amusement by the public 
cures—some of which, particularly the surgical ones, 
were certainly of a very surprising character! The 
vigie, amongst its walking actors, has always a 
few clowns and Pierrots, who make a collection for 
the poor, and I am happy to state that a handsome 
sum is always collected, and properly distributed. 

Viator (1). 


Facin-IsM IN THE SrxTEENTH CenTuRY.—In 

Ellis’s Original Letters, Mr. Recorder Fleetwood 
informs Lord Treasurer Burghley that,— 
_ “One Wotton, agentilman borne. . . fallinge by tyme 
into decaye, kepte an alehowse att Smart’s keye neere 
Byllingesgate . . . and in the same howse he procured all 
the go abowt this cittie to repaire to his said 
howse. ere was a schole howse sett upp to learne 
younge boyes to cutt purses. There were Toor up two 
devises—the one was a pockett, the other was a purse. 
The pockett had in yt certen cownters, and was hunge 
aboute with hawkes bells, and over the toppe did hannge 
a litle sacring bell; and he that could take owt a cownter 
without any noyse, was allowed to be a publique Hoyster : 
and he that could take a peece of sylver owt of the purse 
without the noyse of any of the bells, he was adjudged a 
judiciall Nypper. Nota that a Hoister is a Pick-pockett, 
and a Nypper is termed a Picke-purse or a Cut-purse.”* 

It is hard not to believe that Dickens “ when 
found, made a note of” this passage, and_turned it 
to good account in his Oliver Twist. NEcNE, 


Nicuttncate Nore.—There is a prevalent 
idea that the nightingale has never been heard in 
Yorkshire. In Hargrove’s History of Knares- 
borough (a.p, 1832) I read :— 
“ In the opposite wood, called Birkam Wood (opposite 
House), during the summer the 
Sings darkling ; and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 
Hay A Park. 


Arremvs Warp.—This name, so popular in our 
own day, as borne by a facetious American, occurs 


in history as belonging to a very different personage. 
I subjoin the passage to which I refer. sili 


* Ist Series, Letter cexvi.; Vol. ii., p. 297, 2nd edit., 


“Informing the Assembly, that he (Washington) 


would receive no pecuniary emoluments in compensation 
of his services.’ oratio Gates, —s was appointed b 
an 


the Congress Adjutant General ; Artemus Ward 
Charles Lee, Esqrs., first and second major generals.”— 
Memoirs of the Reign of Geo. IIT, vol. ii., by W. Belsham 
(London, 1795). 

Curistina G. RossErri. 


Macavutay’s “ New ZEALANDER.”—I am quite 
aware that the mention of this irrepressible 
myth excites the same nausea as an allusion to 
King Arthur, or a quotation from a modern spas- 
modic poem. We know, too, that the coming 
man is not the exclusive property of the great 
essayist, and that Sir Robert Walpole, Darwin, 
Volney, Shelley, Mrs. Barbauld, and “Satan” 
Montgomery—not to speak of poor Ledru Rollin— 
have all pictured his arrival in their prophetic 
delirations. But—ecce iterum Crispinus—the philo- 
sophic voyager turns up once again; and this 
time in the pages of no less a personage than the 
renowned Mother Shipton. Hear the prophetess— 
“ A time shall happen when a Ship shall come sayling 
up the Thames, till it come against London, and t 
Master of the Ship shall weepe, and the Mariners of the 
Shippe shall aske him, Why he weeps, being he 


goodly City this was, none in the world comparable to it, 
and now there is left scarce any House that can let us 
have drinke for our money.”— The Strange and Wonderful 
History of Mother Shipton, &c., 4to., 1086. 

This was not a mere sentimentalist like the 
others, but a sensible voyager, whose regrets took 
a practical course. It must have been at a still 
later day that Spenser visited, in spirit, the 
deserted site :— 

“Tt chaunced me on day beside the shore 

Of silver-streaming Thamesis to bee, 

Nigh where the goodly Verlarne stood of yore, 

Of which there now remains no memorie, 

Nor anie little moniment to see, 

By which the travailer, that fares that way, 

This once was she, may warned be to say. 

Then on the other side I did behold 

A Woman sitting sorrowfullie wailing, 

Rending her yellow locks, like wyrie gold 

About her shoulders careleslie downe trailing, 

And streames of teares from her faire eyes forth railing : 

In her right hand a broken rod she held, 

Which towards heaven shee seemd on high to weld.” 

The Ruines of Time. 

This disconsolate female turns out to be the 
genius of the vanished city, the “broken rod” 
symbolizing loss of power, as the empty glass of 
Mother Shipton’s captain might represent his 
unallayed thirst. But, happily, neither the one 
nor the other emblem is yet appropriate. London 
is still as strong as ever ; and the “thirsty soul” 
yet finds the wherewithal to moisten his clay. As 
the Venusian has it— 

“. . .. medio in fonte leporis 


Surgit amarialiquid ... 


3 Date vij® of Julie, 1585. 


Which Francis does not translate— 


e so good a voyage! and he shall say: Ah whata - 
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**In Hall, or Casino, they keep, don't fear, 
A plentiful stock of bitter beer !” 


Wituram Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Q-Cumper.—The author of The Queen’s Eng- 
lish (Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
London, 1864), whose authority we must all respect 
on this subject, seems to me to have given the pre- 
ference to the above pronunciation of euewmber in 
consequence of his faith in the exceptional English 
pronunciation of Latin. By the same argument, a 
Scotchman, Irishman, and, in short the native of 
every other country except England, on recognizing 
the Latin root of the word, would unhesitatingly 
say—“ It must be coo-cumber.” 

The only two words (with derivatives) in Eng- 
lish, known to me, as commencing with “ cuc,” are 
cucumber and cuckoo, and, therefore, I am inclined 
to vote for “oo” (on the grounds of analogy) in 
preference to “Q,” or coocumber and cookoo, 
rather than Qcumber and (Ykoo. * 


Deatus iN THE THEATRE.—It may interest 
some of your readers to be reminded of a paragraph 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1782, p. 207, 
giving an account of the death of a lady, relict of 
the Rev. Mr. Fitzherbert, of Northampton, from 
hysterics produced by the appearance of Mr. Ban- 
nister as Polly in the Beggars’ Opera, at Drury 
Lane Theatre :— 

** She could not suppress the laugh that seized her on 
the first view of this enormous representation; and 
before the second act was over, she was obliged to leave 
the theatre. Mrs. F., not being able to banish the figure 
from her memory, was thrown into hysterics, which con- 
tinued without intermission until Friday evening, when 
she expired.” 

H. M. 


[We may add to the above, that when Havard's play, 
Charles /., was being acted at York (1739), a young 4 
Miss Terrot, was so moved by the story and action, 
that her emotion became too strong for her. She fainted 
and died. If there could be excuse for laughter that 
could kill, it might be found in the circumstance of Mrs. 
Garrick’s first appearance on the stage. It has been told 
in a recent work, illustrative of the life of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, but is worth being chronicled here. Ina 
letter by William Wentworth, Lord Strafford, dated 
March 27, 1746, there is the following passage: “ She 
surprised the audience at her first appearance on the 
stage ; for, at her beginning to eaper, she showed a neat 
ar of black velvet breeches with rolled stockings ; but 

nding they were unusual in England, she changed them 
the next time for a pair of white drawers.”] 


Murres.—Lieut.-Col. Francis Cunningham, in 
his notes to “ Tamberlaine the Great” (Works of 
Christopher Marlowe, Crocker, 1870, p. 314), says 
of Uribassa’s line — 

“*Sclavonians, Almains, Russers, M/ujfes,and Danes,’ 
—I do not know what people are meant by 
Muffes.” 

I think the following curious and interesting 
passage from an account of the “ Low Countries ” 


in 1657, by Sir John Reresby (Travels, Jeffery, 
1813, p. 157), will give the information required 
by Marlowe’s latest editor. Sir John says :-— 
“As to the humour and customs of the Low Dutch 
they retain much of the High Germans ... yet they have 
a great aversion one to another. The Low Dutch call 
the High muffes, that is, étowrdi, as the French have it, 
or blockhead ; upbraiding them with their heaviness ; and 
the return is Aair-scalp or hair-head, implying the Low 
Dutch light headed : what they want of stolidity I know 
not, but the Hollanders with their associates are generally 
allowed more apprehensive and quick than the Germans, 
Having found and made “a note of” the above, 
I hope it may be of use to some reader of “N, & 
Q.,” for, as the immortal Bunsby says, “ the bear- 
ings of the observation lays in the application of 
it.” 8. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


A Snerirr or LINCOLNSHIRE AND HIS CLERK 
ror Kesteven, 1 Epwarp I.—There was a sale at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, on the 23rd and 
24th of January, of a collection of ancient charters, 
court rolls, and manuscripts, described in the title- 
page as 

“The De Vere, Disney, Mildmay, Hacker, and Fynes 
Papers, with other valuable documents, chiefly relating 
to the counties of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Essex.” 

They are very fully and elaborately catalogued, 
and before the second day’s sale I was in the room 
for some minutes, wondering who would come to 
— trifling little deeds, of which one might 
have expected a whole page or more would have 
been lotted together. owever, some half-dozen 
persons a in, and more than half evidently 
came upon business. There was brisk competition 
for the first three deeds, which were sold respec- 
tively for 30s., 32s., and 20s.; which enabled me 
to come away with the satisfactory conclusion that 
the rest of the old parchments would probably be 
preserved from the hands of the size-maker. So 
far I wish to congratulate the readers of “N. & 
Q.”; but my object in writing is to say that I 
examined Lot 336, which, according to the cata- 
logue, seemed to speak of a “ Vicecomes Lincoln, 
in Kesteven,” and to imply that Lincolnshire once 
had two sheriffs. A literal copy from the catalogue 
is as follows :— 

“1 Ed. I. Johes fil Johis de Herietby, and Alice 
daughter of Wm. Bule of Fulberk his wife, conveys to 
Walter fil Peter de Wyktowe, clericus, Viccomes Lincoln 
in Kesteven, tempore Thome de Boulton tenuit vicomi- 
tem Lincolniensis, anno Regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Henricii primo, a toft and croft in ffulbeck.” 

The compiler adds further particulars, and the 
witnesses; but his care, or his revision of the press, 
it will be seen, did not equal his labour. I found 
that Walter fitz Peter of Wystowe (not Wyktowe) 
was clerk of the Sheriff of Lincolnshire in Kesteven 
in the time of Thomas de Boulton, then (tune not 
tenwit) the Sheriff of Lincolnshire. So that there 


were not two sheriffs of the county, but two clerks 


i 
| 
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it may be presumed, one for Kesteven, and the 


I want to know who were T. M., the translator, 


other for the parts of Holland. J.G.N. | and F. A., the Vicar Apostolic ; also, whether the 


Queries. 


book was printed at Walton, near Liverpool, or 
not. Perhaps Mr. Picron can say whether the 
name of Sharrock is known to him as that of a 


local printer of the time. Lastly, I am curious to 
on fa’ - know whether the volume is scarce It i 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the - : ee OF BOS. = 

“= 7 “ not mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes, or in the last 


answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Bevrorp Hovse.—In front of old Bedford 
House, and in the centre of Covent Garden, stood 
a graceful column, popularly ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. The column is said to have been removed 
to new Bedford House, Bloomsbury, about 1704. 
What became of it when this house was pulled 
down in 1800? Inigo Jones died in 1652. In the 
Churchwardens Accounts of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden (Cunningham), is the following entry :— 

“1668, Dec. 7. Received of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Bedford as a gratuity towards the erecting of the co- 
lumn, 202.” 

D. 


Orte, Potomac, Vireinta.—Thomas Opie, of 
Bristol, mariner, in his will, dated 16th Nov., 1702, 
and proved in London, 26th Jaly, 1703, inter alia, 
mentions that his plantation will devolve upon his 
brother, John, by right of inheritance. He names 
his grandfather, Mr. David Lindsay, and bequeaths 
to Mrs. Ann Keen, widow, and Mrs. Sarah Keen, 
both of Cherry Place, Potomac, in Virginia, a 
sufficient sum each to purchase a mourning ring. 
He directs that a tombstone shall be erected over 
his grave in Virginia, with his grandfather’s name 
on the top. I shall be greatly obliged, should this 
query fall under the notice of any one at Potomac, 
and if the gravestone still remains in existence, if 
he will kindly favour me with a copy of the in- 
scription, or any other information relative to the 
parties. It is required for a literary purpose, and 
may be communicated through “N. & Q.,” or 
direct to the address below. Jonn MAcLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


Rererexce Waytep. —Where can I find the 
following lines (by Lord Byron) ? 
“ Have you heard what a lady in Italy did, 
When to spite a cross husband, she buried a kid?” 
C. W. 


Horstivs: Parapisus have a copy 
ofan English translation of this well-known manual 
of devotion. The title runs as follows :— 

“The Paradise of the Soul, containing a great variety 
of Moving Instructions and Prayers. Compos'd in Latin 
7 Horeties. Translated in 1720 by T. M. The Second 

ition. Approved by F. A., V.A. Printed for J. 
Sharrock, Walton, 1771. 12mo., pp. xxiv., 493.” 
Followed by an address of one page, beginning 

Pious Reader,” an index of six pages (these seven 
pages unnumbered), and a supplementary series of 


edition of Brunet. My copy was picked up in 
Liverpool, and belonged, among other previous 
owners, to one James Rhodes, who, between 1808 
and 1825, embellished the fly-leaves with quaint 
memoranda of family and local events. V. H. 


ArmoriAL.—Lloys, daughter of Nathaniel 


Thornbury, by Lloys Webb, his wife, was born in 


London on the 11th September, 1739 ; she had a 
brother, who was a Rector in the Church of England, 
and she married on the 30th April, 1761, at the 
Hague, with a Dutch gentleman, named Anthony 
Nicholas du Moulin. 

It is almost probable the family of Thornbury, 
from which the above said Lloys Thornbury de- 
scended, was in possession of a coat of arms. 

In Burke’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry, 1847, are 
delineated four different coats of arms of families 
of the name of Thornbury, some of them also 
named Thornborough. The descendants of A. N. 
du Moulin and Lloys Thornbury, in Holland, 
request to receive a description in heraldic terms 
of the coat of arms of the family of Thornbury, or 
a simple design of it, by interposition of the 
editor of “N. & Q.” C. J. 8. 


Mivirary Germany.— What 
were the terms of military enlistment in Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and was it com- 
pulsory upon any class of men, or in any way 
connected with the tenure of land? I should be 
glad to know where to look for information on this 
subject. 


Tue Ancetus.—lIs the Angelus at present rung 
in any Protestant Church in England? While 
staying near Knutsford, Cheshire, I have observed 
that the bell of the parish church is tolled before 
eight in the evening, and between twelve and one 
at midday, and I learned upon inquiry that it was 
also tolled between six and seven in the morning. 
Each tolling is divided into three portions, corre- 
sponding with the three divisions of the Angelus, 
and it seems to me probable that this tolling may 
be a continuation of the pre-Reformation and 
modern Catholic use of tolling at six, twelve, and 
six. The inhabitants explain the evening ringing 
as the curfew, but this leaves the others un- 
accounted for. The present church being modern 
(1744), the custom was probably brought from the 
old church, now in ruins, James BRITTEN. 


“Vespers for Sundays,” &e., pp. 48. 


British Museum. 
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Sir Tuomas Armstrone, temp. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” furnish any 
information respecting the descent and parentage 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was executed for 
high treason in the reign of Charles II. He is said, 
in the printed accounts, to have been descended 
from the Armstrongs of Corby, co. Lincoln, but the 
Visitation Books in the British Museum do not 
give the descent later than the end of the sixteenth 
century. Kippis gives, I think, the fullest par- 
ticulars of his life, and says he was born abroad 
(in Holland), while his father was employed on a 
diplomatic mission, but gives no genealogical 
notices of his predecessors. W. B. 

Ventnor. 


Caprain Micnart Jorpax, ComMMANDER oF 
THE “ Borye,” 1756.—There is an old couplet— 
part of song :— 

“Give Admiral Byng the halter, 
To Jordan the Star and Garter.” 
I believe that in some periodical of those days, 
there is a sketch of Capt. M. Jordan, who was a 
very successful commander just at the time when 
Byng was the reverse. Can any of your readers 
help me to discover where this account is to be 
met with ? Epnras. 


“ Ritson’s Oprxtons OF PINKERTON’S SO-CALLED 
Scorrisn Batiaps.”—In the Douce copy of 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Tragic Ballads, C. Nicholls, 
1781, 12mo., there is this MS. note :— 

“ Ritson wrote in his copy, ‘By one Pinkerton, Scotish 
forgeries and Scotish lies.’” 

Was Ritson’s adverse opinion thus briefly ex- 

» founded on fact? Or was he smarting 

m some late hoax, or a sharp cut from Pinkerton ! 


H. 8. Sxrpron. 
Exeter College, Oxforl. 


Tairteey To Dinyer.— What is the true origin 
of the superstition that for thirteen to dine together 
is unlucky? I have gone carefully through the 
notices of the subject in the 46 vols. of “ N. & Q.,” 
but can find nothing to enlighten me. Is the 
superstition a widely spread one? Can it, or can it 
not, be traced to the Last Supper? C. T. W. 


Princess or Cumpertayp.—At the 
time of the celebrated “ Ryves” trial, I lent to an 
eminent official, who was in daily attendance at it, 
@ curious pamphlet on the subject of the soi-disant 
Princess, of which a few copies had been printed, 
some years previously, at Aberdeen (?) by Mr. 
Chalmers (?). It was bound up with a well-known 
work, Mrs. Ryves’s Appeal or Royalty. In the 
course of the trial the book, a thin octavo, mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

My friend is since dead, and I have no hope of 
recovering the missing pamphlet or even its title 
(which Iam most anxious to obtain), unless you 


will kindly spare space for these few lines, and 
they should happily meet the eye of some one who 
can supply me with the title of the pamphlet in 
question ; or, better still, the eye of him into whose 
fold the lost sheep has peradventure strayed. 


Wittiam J. Troms, 
40, St. George’s Square, 8.W 


Tue KorAy.—In Geo. Sale’s Preliminary Dis- 
course to his translation of the Koran, he states 
that, “ The Jews are reflected on in the Koran for 
falsifying and corrupting their copies of the law”; 
and also that “some instances in that book and 
the two others are produced by Mohammedan 
writers.” I shall be grateful if, through the medium 
of “N. & Q.,” any of your readers can name the 
authors, and any others, upon the same subject, and 
the works, with date of edition and page. 

A. B.C. 


Capo pt Moyte have in my 
possession three statuettes, and have seen a fourth, 
all presumed to be porcelain of the fabric of Ca 
di Monte. They are not marked, however. The 
figures are of soft paste, and represent boys nearly 
nude. Two of the boys hold shuttlecocks in one 
hand, while one foot rests on .a pair of bellows. 
The third holds a spade in one hand, and shades 
his face as from the sun with the other, while one 
foot is fixed upon a green gourd. The fourth holds 
two fish in one hand, and rests one foot upon a 
water-pot. A dealer asserts that no one can Joubt 
the ascription of this last, alluding, as L infer, to the 
general style and treatment of the figures and the 
character of the paste. Are all similar figures 
known as of Capo di Monte? H.C. C. 


Can Marriep WoMEN HOLD REAL PROPERTY 
AND BE Rarep?—I should be glad to learn whe- 
ther, under the existing law of England, a married 
woman can be the legal (as opposed to equitable) 
owner, and be rated in respect of (1) real property 
settled on her to her separate use without the inter- 
vention of trustees; or whether her husband is 
during the coverture the legal holder of such pro- 
perty, and in that capacity entitled to vote in 
respect thereof ; (2) real property held by trustees 
in trust for her separate use ; or are the trustees, or 
is the husband rated in respect of such trust pro- 
perty, being recouped, of course, out of the pre- 
perty? M. 

CuristorpHe Justet.—In what public library 
in London can I find copies of the following works 
by Christophe Justel? Discours du Duché de 
Bouillon, 4to. 1633, and L’ Histoire généalogique de 
la Maison @ Auvergne, fol., Paris, 1645. 

Morris BEAvrort. 
[They are not in the British Museum. ] 


Bromrretp Famity.—James Bromfield was 
made Vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire (near to 
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the borders of Staffordshire), about 1695, he being 
then thirty-five years old. He had married a 
Staffordshire lady named Dale. It is believed 
that he came out of Denbighshire, and was a 
member of the old Denbighshire family of Brom- 
field. Proof of these two points is desired by 
JameEs BRoMFIELD. 
29, Pulteney Street, Bath. 


Replies, 


SOMERVILLE PEERAGE. 
(4% §, xi. 157, 201.) 


With W. M., I hope this fine old title will some 
day be revived by a worthy claimant. But I was 
not aware that a “ substantial inducement” existed, 
in the shape of, I suppose, a landed estate? Their 
ancient possessions in Lanarkshire, Carnwath, and 
Cambusnethen, have long passed from the ‘family, 
their dilapidation being the main theme of the 
Memorie of the Somervilles, by James Somerville, 
of Drum, afterwards the twelfth lord. Linton, in 
Roxburghshire, was also one of their first Scottish 

ssions, won by the chivalrous knight who slew 
the “ Worm of Linton,” but it has long left their 
hands ; and until the estates of the English Somer- 
villes, after a separation of the families for 700 
years, curiously devolved on the Scottish branch, by 
the death of the author of The Chase without male 
issue, some time within the present century, the 
noble family were not large landowners. But this 
English estate—Somerville = Aston, in Gloucester- 
shire—was, since the death of the last lord, adver- 
tised for sale, whether successfully or not. A 
strange fatality seems to have attended the last 
three lords. They died one after the other, young 
men, brother succeeding brother without issue, and 
so this gallant surname, which, as Sir Philip 
Sydney said of the Douglas and Montgomerie of 
evy Chase, stirs the blood like the sound ofa 
trumpet, is likely, for a time, to be unrepresented 
in the Scottish Peerage. I saw a notice of the 
Rev. A. N. Somerville, a Free Church Minister ‘at 
Glasgow, being a claimant, some time ago. What 
his rights may be I do not know. The family had 
once numerous offshoots in Lanarkshire, owners of 
small estates in the Upper Ward, and some of 
these still exist. But their difficulty would pro- 
bably be in proving. the extinction of subsequent 
members of the main stem, and the expense of this 
would be no trifle, as most of the cadets came off 
several hundred years ago. A Scottish title with- 
out a seat in Parliament, or a good landed estate, 
is tather a barren honour. Still, as the Scottish 
eerage can never be increased in number, let us 
Ww. that the right man will yet 
Tr, and, in the words o i ins 
f the mighty minstrel, 
“ Autumn departs, yet still his mantle’s fold 
on the groves of noble Somerville.” 


This barony, as Mr. Riddell remarks (Peerage 
and Consistorial Law, p. 349), is probably the 
second oldest in Scotland, ranking next to that of 
Gordon, which existed prior to A.p. 1437. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the Somervilles furnish, 
—. the earliest example of Scottish armorial 
yearings. The seal of “ Willelmus de Sumervilla,” 
appended to his grant of the Church of Carnweid 
(Garnwath) to the See of Glasgow, dated between 
A.D. 1180 and 1189, exhibits a Lion rampant 
(Reg. Glasg.). The family afterwards adopted the 
Cross-Crosslets from the Crusades. The original 
tenure of their Barony of Carnwath affords one of 
the few instances of focular holdings in Scotland, 
while in England these are numerous, according to 
Blount. (Riddell, asabove.) 


BAccALAUREUS AS USED IN OUR UNIVERSITIES 
(4% §. iv. 334, 466, 548.)—The belief that this 
term, as “applied to those who have taken the 
first degree in any of the faculties at our univer- 
sities,” is connected with laurels, is rendered pro- 
bable by the use of laurea for the degree of 
Master of Arts—see Smith’s Vita Joan. Dee, p. 5, 
“aurea Magistri insignitus,” and Ducange, s. v. 
Baccalarii, “ Magistri iidem sunt qui Doctoris 
lauream consecuti sunt.” The opinion, therefore, 
of Calepinus is not so ridiculous as Dyer makes it, 
who in his History of the University of Cambridge, 
vol. i. Appendix, prefers the origin pace 
adopted, bas chevalier.* It is not my intention to 
be battalarius (see Richardson’s Dictionary) for 
either of the numerous derivations proposed; I 
shall only inform the inquirer what authors may 
be consulted. 

Buckle, in the second volume of his Miscel- 
laneous and Posthumous Works, art. 80 and 118, 
refers to Ranken’s History of France, iv. 326; 
Histoire Littéraire de la France, |. xvi. 44; Le 
Grand, Fabliauz, 1. i. pp. 164, 296; Fosbroke’s 
British Monachism, 1843, p. 129. Dyer refers to 
Cowel’s Interpreter, Dictionnaire de l Académie, 
Kelham’s Norman-French Dictionary, Du Fresne, 
Glossarium. Ranken is*an advocate for “ baccis 
laureis, the wreath or crown of ivy berries, with 
which the candidate was crowned on obtaining his 
degree.” 

have changed my mind since I wrote the above 
and beg to recommend another etymology based 
on the spelling, baculaureus, not because, as some 
suppose, the rod was put into the hands of the 
— receiving this degree in arts, divinity, &c., 
nut: because there was a common proverb, “baculum 
laureum gesto. Aadvivynv dopa Baxrnpiav. 
Suidas tradit ita solere loqui eos qui essent ab 


* “We do not find,” observes Hallam (Middle Ages, 
iii. 507), ‘any authority for the expression bas chevalier, 
nor any equivalent in Latin, baccalaureus certainly not 
suggesting that sense.” 
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aliquibus insidiis appetiti, feliciterque periculum 
effugissent.”—Erasmi Adagia, fol. 1520, p. 47. 
CHETHAM. 


“EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM” (4 xi. 153, 
197.)—No one can doubt that Mr. Sxear and 
your previous correspondent (p. 153) are quite 
right. But perhaps the saying may be rather more 
popularly explained. It asswmes that the thing, 
the event—whatever it may be—is an exception ; 
that is, that it is what less often happens. That is, 
in other words, that the different or opposite thing 
is what the more commonly happens: again in 
other words, that it is the general rule. The event, 
therefore, not what we should call “proves,” but 
illustrates the rule. Fully expressed, it seems to 
be this : That is an exception; and the fact of its 
being so illustrates the rule—sets it in a clearer 
light. LYTTELTON. 


I was pleased to see Mr. SkEAT’s communication, 
who has, with myself, a Cantabrigian interest in 
exact scholarship. I doubt, though, whether he 
has pursued his quest far enough. For “ to test” 
is a secondary sense of probare, the primary mean- 
ing of which is “ to make good, to show that a thing 
is good ;” quasi, “ efficere ut aliquid probum vide- 
atur.” Thus Job says, “I will prove mine own 
ways before him” (xiil. 15); and “probare causam” 
means to establish the charge, to make good the 
charge you bring, to make your case good. There 
cannot be a doubt as to the primary meaning of 
probare. I should venture, therefore, to translate 
““Exceptio probat regulam,” the exception to the 
rule shows the rule to bea good one. The meaning 
of the maxim being; that the excellency of a rule 
is, or at least may be, more pecan evident 
by the cases excepted from its operation than by 
the terms or general action of the rule itself. 

In short, whereas Mr. Skeat would seem to 
say, “Take the exception, and by it test the rule 
to see if it be a good one”; I should interpret the 
maxim thus: “The rule is a wise one; you ma 
see that by the exception which the rule itself 
allows.” M. R. 


THe Late Jupce Maute §. xi. 32, 82, 205.) 
—The impromptu attributed to Maule was told 
250 years ago of Sir John Millesent, and was re- 
corded by Sir Nicholas Le Strange in his jest book. 
It is printed in Anecdotes and Traditions, edited 
by Mr. Thoms for the Camden Society in 1839, 
p- 46 

“ One ask’t Sir John Millesent how he did so conforme 
himselfe to the grave justices his brothers, when they 
mett. ‘Why, in faith,’ sayes he, ‘I have no way but to 
drinke myselfe downe to the capacitie of the Bench.’” 

This is a fair sample of the authenticity of cir- 
cuit anecdotes. TEewars. 


Some genuine specimens of Maule’s wit are 
given in a sketch of his career in the Law Maga- 


zine and Review for May, 1858, and a verbatim 
report of his famous sentence on the prisoner in 
humble life convicted of bigamy in the days when 
marriage could only be dissolved by private Act 
of Parliament—an admirable piece of irony, illus- 
trating the constitutional doctrine, “that ‘the law 
is open to all,’—like the London Tavern.” 
Vincent 8. Leay. 


Vow ayp Dr. Gray (4% §. xi. 81, 
182.)—With reference to the communication from 
P. P. on Von Feinagle’s system of Memoria Tech- 
nica, I am also one of those who recollect him well, 

I heard his Lectures on his system, at the Surrey 
Institution over Blackfriars Bridge. The speci- 
mens he gave us of the success of that system were 
very remarkable, and some rather dull looking 
boys gave us poetical illustrations from (I think) 
Pope. They recited a poem, beginning at the 
beginning, and then said it backwards, beginning 
at the end, with other wonders of the kind which 
have all been often imitated since. 

I bought Von Feinagle’s book, and tried to learn 
the system, which was simply this : that you were 
to imagine yourself in a room, with the four walls 
of which you were thoroughly acquainted, and 
in imagination to divide those walls into a cer- 
tain number of squares like a large chess-board, 
and in your mind to place each word suc- 
cessively of what you wished to learn into those 
squares, associating some idea with each word; 
but though I had a very powerful memory, I made 
nothing of it, and gave it up. The specimen which 
is given by P. P. is no part of that system, but an 
imitation of Dr. Gray’s Memoria Technica. 

At the public school to which I was sent, we 
were obliged to learn the dates of the Kings and 
Queens of England after this method of Dr. Gray, 
and I have never forgotten it and use it to this day. 

After a long search, I met with Dr. Gray’s book, 
which contains every possible variety of Roman 
and Grecian history, weights and measures, &e. 
It is asmall duodecimo, and I think his system, 
so far as the tables are concerned, superior to Vor 
Feinagle’s. 

I would give you Dr. Gray’s table from my 
memory, but that this, or a similar system 1s, 
believe, frequently used now in Ladies’ Schools. 

TITE. 

Torquay. 


JesHan AND Jesna (4 x. 505.)—In con- 
nexion with Mr. Saypys’s note on the confusion 
introduced by unbelievers between these Hebrew 
derivations of our Lord’s name, it is worth remark- 
ing that the same thing occurs also in Greek, where 
early heretics endeavoured to soften Xpurris, the 
Anointed One, into Xpyoris, the Good One. Thus 
it was attempted to merge the doctrine of the 
Incarnation into that dogma around which so many 
heresies, both in ancient and modern times, have 
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ized, that our Lord only possessed man’s 
nature, but was its most perfect specimen—that He 
came only to be our Example, in short, rather than 
that and an Atonement for the world’s sins. 
PEvacivs. 


Lore: Carr (4% 8. xi. 110.)—I cannot 
concur with “ M.,” that “all glossarists agree that 
carr is AS. for a rock”; for, putting aside Char- 
nock’s Local Etymology and other modern books 
of reference well known to those interested in the 
history of place-names, and which agree in inter- 
preting carr as Danish for a pool or boggy piece of 
ground, he will find that Skinner speaks of “ car, 

us, alnatum.” In the Moderne Worlde of 
Words (1696) a carre is described as a country 
word, signifying a moist or boggy place. I believe 
it to have been a word at one time of common use 
throughout the Danelagh, and it occurs with ‘more 
or less frequency in the field-names of that district. 
Derbyshire possesses numerous instances, and the 
meaning, if not the actual use of it, is not ze 
extinct. Twice within the last twelvemonth has 
this word been explained to me in its Danish sig- 
nification by illiterate persons. Leland, in his 
Itinerary, when describing the Isle of Axholme 
(Lincolnshire), says :— 

“The soil bythe water be fenny and morische, and ful 
of carres.” 


J. Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


In the West Riding, between Filey and Scar- 
borough, near Cayton, is a series of water-meadows 
bordering on the Beaneet, which ave called “Carrs,” 
see the Ordnance Map. In Pembrokeshire, close 
to St. David’s, is Caer-gai, a little bay which may 
well owe its name, or part of it, to the Danes. It 
included “ a long hollow,” such as “ M.” mentions. 

0. 


“Aryan”; “Aramaic” (4 §. xi. 196.)— 

“ Arya is a Sanskrit word, and in the late Sanskrit it 
means noble, of good family. It was, however, original] 
‘national name, and we find it as late as the Law-boo 
of the Manavas, where India is still called Arya-dvarta, 
the abode of the Aryas.”—Max Miiller’s Lect. on Lan- 
guage, lect. vi. 

“English, together with all the Teutonic dialects of 
the Continent, belongs to that large family of speech 
which comprises, besides the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, 
Slavonic, and Celtic, the Oriental languages of Persia 
and India.”— Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Work- 

ii. 223, 

Aramaic, or Aramean, is derived from the 
Hebrew Aram, signifying highland, which occurs 

as | in the book of Genesis, designating the 
table-land situate to the north-east of Palestine. 
It acquired a more extended signification (see a full 
explanation in Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
p 129). The Arabian family of languages is called 
¥ Some Semitic, from Shem, as having been 


Principally spoken by his descendants. The 


northern nations of this family have been compre- 
hended under the name Aramaic, in contradistinc- 
tion to the middle or Canaanitish, and the southern 
or Arabian. The Eastern Aramaic was spoken in 
the north of Mesopotamia, and by the Babylonians. 
The Western Aramaic has become known as 
Syriac. See article on “ Language” in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 
Forest Hill. 


“Tue Risk or Great Faminies” (4% §. xi. 
196.)—With all respect to the eminent herald who 
is the author of the above work, I venture to sug- 
gest that there is an error in the statement at 
p-. 256, that “Widows of Baronets, on marrying 
commoners, continue, by the courtesy of society, 
though not by law, to retain their titles and pre- 
cedence.” The letters patent creating the dignity 
declare that the wives of the Baronets “ shall have, 
hold, enjoy, and take place and precedence, as well 
during the lives of such their ae ee as after 
the deaths of the same husbands for and during the 
natural lives of such wives.” Is it not evident 
from this clause that the widows of Baronets retain 
by law, and not “ by the courtesy of society,” their 
titles and precedence, whether they marry again or 
not ? 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate. 


Muckincer (4 §, xi. 193.)—The word hand- 
kercher occurs in La Morte d Arthure, ch. xciv. 
(Wright’s ed. of 1634, text)— 

‘“‘ The king wept, and dried his eyes with a handkercher.” 

Gosson, in his Schoole of Abuse (1579) alludes 
to Menelaus, who 

* Loved his kercher better than a burgonet, a soft bed 
than a hard fielde,” &c.—Arber's Ed. p. 48. WP 


Rosert Turvite (4% §. xi. 177.)—S. will 
probably find a copy of the grant he requires on 
the Patent Roll of 38 Henry VIII., in the Public 
Record Office. A. O. V. P. 


“Dame” (4% §. xi. 196.)—In formal Scottish 
legal documents and proceedings the wives and 
widows of Baronets and Knights are styled 
“Dame.” Sir George Mackenzie (Precedency, 
1680, p. 57) seems to doubt whether, originally, a 
widow retained the title, but there is no doubt as 
to the practice at the present day. I am speaking 
as regards Scotland only. 

Hampson (Origines Patricia, 1846, 209) 
derives the word from domina, a lady. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 

There is no doubt at all but that “dame” is the 
correct title of the wife of a Baronet, and the 
authority for it may be found in “ His Majesties 
Commission to all the Lords, and others of the 
Privie Counsell, touching the Creation of Baronets ;” 
whereunto are annexed divers instructions, and 
“His Majesties Letters Patent, &c.” London, 1611. 
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At page 33, of “ The Precedent of the Patent of 
Creation of Baronets,” there occurs the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Et similiter quod uxores ejusdem, habeant, utantur, 
et gaudeant hac appellatione, videlicet Anglice (Lady, 
Madame, and Dame) respective, secundum usum |lo- 
quendi.” 

G. W. N. 

Alderley Edge. 


In the twelfth century, a lady who was the wife 
of a lord or the owner of a fief, was called “ dame” 
or “madam.” Dumas, speaking of the times of 
Charles V. of France, says, “On appelait macle- 
moiselle toute femme dont le mari n’était point 
encore armé chevalier.” (Isabel de Baviére, iii. 
note.) In French and German, the queen at cards 
and chess, is still called the dame. C, Davis. 


Vaits (4 §, xi. 215.)—This word may be ety- 
mologically the same as the old Law term waliscus, 
a servant or any ministerial officer, A.S. weal, 
wealh, a slave, servant, G. wale, a foreigner, 
stranger. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


The derivation from avail is confirmed by the 
actual use in America of avails, in the sense of 
— or profits. ‘To subsist on the bounty of 

tovernment, rather than on the avails of their own 


industry.” — Bartlet. H. Wepewoop. 


“Reriqguiz Merrice” (4 §. xi. 215.)—I do 
not think the beautiful quotation given by Lord 
Lyttelton is Landor’s. I have looked for it in 
what seemed the likeliest place, the letters of 
Anaxagoras in Pericles and Aspasia, but it is not 
there. Moreover, the style does not seem Landor’s. 
There are five lines of pure blank verse in the 
pessage . » » adevice not unknown to Mr. Rus- 

in, but scarcely, I think, to be found in Landor. 
Again there is the phrase : “ Singly have they gone 
through the ivory gate.” Would a consummate 
scholar like Landor, have given this new significance 
to the Homeric phrase Sud mpirtov ? 
False dreams come to us through the ivory gate : 
but what authority is there for the spirits of men 
going through such a portal to Hades? 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Tue Dove as a xi. 176.)— 
Didron’s Iconographie Chrétienne, of which there 
is an able translation by Millington, furnishes a 
most exhaustive chapter on the history and use of 
this symbol. Gerorce CLULow. 

W. Hy. B. will find a great deal of information 
on the dove, as a symbol, in Godfrey Higgins’s 
Anacalypsis, 2 vols. 4to. The work is rather 
difficult to obtain, but may be found in the British 
Museum Library. 

I beg to be understood as referring to this book 
for valuable references and suggestions only. The 


and faulty in his etymology ; but he was perfectly 
honest, and careful in reference. 

The symbolism of the four faces of Ezekiel 
vision, of the Jewish Cherubim, and of the Assyrian 
Bulls, are probably coeval with that of the Dove, 
and have a similar origin. 

If W. Hy. B. wishes to examine the question of 
Symbolization generally, I should like to com- 
municate with him, if agreeable. 

Sornta De Moreay. 


“CarnaL Son” (4S. xi. 238.)—Dr. Ramacg 
will find this subject discussed at 4" §, iv. 192 
280, 374, 535, 564. Perhaps no expression in old 
deeds has given rise to greater controversy than 
this of filius carnalis, and the similar one of filius 
naturalis. The question has always been whether 
they implied a lawful, or an unlawful son. But it 
may now be held as settled, on the highest legal 
authority, that neither the one nor the other im- 
plied bastardy. W. 
Edinburgh. 
Not unfrequently in medieval deeds, the ex- 
pression is used “ heirs of his flesh lawfully be- 
gotten,” ex carne sua; whereas, in later times, 
“heirs of his body” was the usual form. In this 
usage probably originated the term “ carnal son,” 
meaning no more than “son of the body of.” 

H. T. River. 


Mr. P. Bucnay’s MSS. (4% 8. xi. 213,)}—The 
MSS. of the late Peter Buchan, in two large folio 
volumes, are in my possession. They contain 
many curious ballads, never printed, as well a 
many first versions of old songs that have been 
either altered or improved (the words are not 
synonymous) by modern hands. 

Cuas. Mackay. 

Reform Club. 


“You cay anp you can’t”: CALVINISM 
Derixep (4* §. xi. 14.)—The author of these four 
lines was not a Frenchman, but an American,— 
an eccentric preacher, named Lorenzo Dow, who 
ranked as a Methodist, but was a thorough In- 
dependent in his course. Dow was a native ( 
Coventry, in Connecticut, where he was born 
1777. He died near Washington City, in 1834 
He became an itinerant preacher in 1796, and, im 
the face of contumely, rebuffs, and hardships of 
every kind, persevered in that vocation for forty 
years. He wore a long beard, and hair uncut 
His eccentricities drew crowds to hear him preach, 
and the effects of his discourses were most astonish- 
ing. He travelled and preached extensively in 
wanderings, by his wife, Peggy, to whom he 
married in i804. He was generally called “ Orsay 
Dow.” He used to say :— 

“The world calls me crazy because I am not like the 
world ; I call the world crazy because it is not like m* 
But the world outvotes me.” 


writer is known to have been hasty in his inferences, 
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Dow was the author of several published works. 
Among these was a small one on the chain of evi- 
dences in favour of Christianity—a keen, polemical 
essay, known as Dow's Chain. It is in that work 
that the four lines defining Calvinism appear. 
The four lines compose the whole of the definition. 

Benson J. Losstnc. 

The Ridge, Dover Plains, N.Y. 


“Mucu” IN THE SENSE OF “Great” (4 §. xi. 
176, 220.\—Much Birch, Much Cowarne, Much 
Dewchurch, all in the diocese of Hereford, are 
names of parishes in which much is synonymous 
with great. It is, in fact, the same word as mycel 
or mickle, which occurs in Micklegate (York), and 
pethaps in Mitcham, Mickley, &c. Mickleham 
and Mitcheldean, given in Edmunds’s Names of 
Places, as examples of the same, may derive 
their names from St. Michael, to whom their 
churches are dedicated. 

Artemus Ward may be cited as an author, in 
whose pages we find muchly as synonymous with 
greatly, but whether this be a genuine Americanism 
ora word peculiar to the prince of showmen, I am 
unable to say. OA 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Halliwell (Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, 1852) gives miche—= much, great ; michel 
greatness; and again, mickle—=much, great. 
The use of much, and muchell or michel, as signi- 
fying great, is far from unusual in Cornwall. We 
have the manor of Much Larrick, in the parish of 
Pelynt, some time belonging to the extinct family 
of Achym ; Mochel Trewynt, in the parish of St. 
Adwen (advent), in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the seat of a family of the same name. 
Mocheltrewynt is mentioned in 37th Henry VIII. 
with reference to a stipendiary founded in the neigh- 
bouring town of Camelford. We have also Lanke 
Major, Great Lanke, Miche Lanke or Michel Lanke, 
% I ancient times it was variously written, in 
the parish of St. Breward, some time the seat of a 
branch of the ancient family of Billing. Many 
other instances might. be cited. 


Joun MAcLEAy. 
Hammersmith. 


In Hertfordshire, is a town known indifferently 
by the names of Much Hadhamand Great Hadham ; 
t I think the former is still the favourite name 
—hocally, at all events. Other instances of the 
mime use of the word much are, probably, Much 
and Much Wymondley (Hert- 
a pod That much was used inthe sense of great, 
“ appear from the fact, that two towns, at least, 
“named, and probably all of them, have hamlets 
respectively Little Hadham and Little 
. ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


ua » muckle is found used in just the 
manner,as in Muckle Skerry, in the Shetlands, 


Muckle Clyth (Caithness), Muckle Rooe (Shet- 
lands), and Muckledale (Dumfries). J. B. B. 
Oxford. 
Great-Coates, near Grimsby, is frequently called 
Much-Coates and Mickle-Coates, in documents 
two or three centuries old. A. 0. ¥. P. 


“ Masesty” (4 §. xi. 133, 200.)—Allow me 
to supplement my note on this subject by the 
citation, from Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (13th 
ed.), of two; additional instances of the use of the 
appellation “ majesty” anterior to its assumption 
by the Emperor Charles V. as King of Spain, viz. : 

“The style was given to Louis XI. of France in 1461. 
Voltaire. Francis I. of France, at the interview with 
Henry VIII. of England, addressed the latter as Your 
Majesty, 1520.” 

Haydn is scarcely accurate in his implication 
that James I. originated the style of “ Sacred Ma- 
jesty”—that, as I said in my former note, having 
been the questionable prenomen of Charles V., who 
was invariably addressed as “Sacred Majesty” by 
our ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton. 

A correspondent informs me that Brande (Dict. 
of Science, Literature, and Art, ed. Cox, 1866, in 
loco) says 

“The title of Catholic Majesty was bestowed on Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain by Pope Alexander VI. in 
1491, in memory of the conquest of the Moors.” 

But Brande is wrong. The title conferred was 
Los Reyes Catélicos, and the date “towards the 
close of the year 1494, or the beginning of the 
following” (Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. 
ii. p. 26, ed. 1867). Ina foot-note Prescott gives 
his authorities and discusses the propriety of the 
phrase, which is beside the present subject. 

As accuracy and completeness are essential in 
“N. & Q.,” I may mention in conclusion that 
Comines, who wrote his Memoirs towards the close 
of the fifteenth century (they were first published 
in 1524 by Anthony Couteau) frequently speaks of 
Louis XI. and of Charles VIII. as “his Majesty.” 

8. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 

Sheendale, Richmond, Surrey. 


There can be no doubt that Zeller, and, I may 
add, also Robertson (Hist. Charles V.), are wrong. 
It is perfectly well known to most lawyers that the 
treatise of Glanville, written in the time of our 
Henry II., commences with a preface or address, 
of which the first words are “Regiam Majestatem ;” 
which suffices to show that the then kings of 
England were addressed by the title of “ majesty.” 
There is no doubt the expression here used is 
adapted from the introduction to the Code 
of Sustinian, then the text-book of all writers 
on law. Mr. Marnew will next find a writ 
of the 33rd year of Henry IIL, in the third 
volume of Prynne’s Records, page 105, which com- 
mences as follows: “Rex tali abbati salutem. Si 
Regi Majestatis dignacio,” &c.; a writ of the 
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first importance, as showing that the royal person 
himself assumed this supposed forbidden designa- 
tion. I will add one other precedent, in order 
that it may not be suggested that the use of these 
words was altogether exceptional in these early 
times. The reference is to the Memoranda Scaccarit, 
23 Edward I., where a letter of the friars of the 
Hospital of St. Thomas, of Southwark, addressed 
to the King, will be seen under the date of the 
3rd June of that year, wherein “Regia Majestas” 


— 

. Arbois de Jabainville has shown, in his 
critique upon Henri Martin’s Histoire de France, 
that the title was in use in France as early as the 
reign of Phillip Augustus ; and Signor Pitré (Canti 
Populari di Sicilia) has produced a charter of 
Ruggiero IT., a.p. 1140, in which that monarch is 
so entitled. Lastly, the Gottingische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen, in its volume for last year, pages 1705-6, 
admits that the opinion held by some authors that 
the title of majesty was reserved for the imperial 
line, antecedent to the time of Charles V., must be 
given up, and that Robertson must also stand 
corrected. Atrrep CuTBILL. 

Inner Temple. 

Tue (4% §. xi. 150, 173, 225.)— 
Perhaps you will allow the following, which I take 
from Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, under date Jan. 8, 
1689-1690, to be inserted by way of supplement 
to Mr. Sotty’s “ Mitrailleuse in 1685” :— 

“ Preparations for Ireland” (i. ¢. for the expedition 
against James II.) “‘goe on vigorously.... The Tower 
is ordered to gett ready 15000 new musquets, 5000 pikes, 
and a great many chevaux de freeze; as also, 4 of the 
new invented wheel engines, which discharge 150 musquet 
barrells at once, and turning the wheel as many more; 
they are very serviceable to guard a passe.” LR 


Glasgow. 

Ricuarpson (4 §. x. 392; xi. 160.) 
—Mr. Hetspy’s note on this subject, coupled 
with the pedigree of William Belward, lord of 
Malpas, in Cheshire, given in Lower’s Essay on 
Family Nomenclature, on the authority of Camden, 
helps in furnishing a clue to the inquiry of Roysesr, 
concerning the family of Richardson. From the 
— we learn that William Belward, lord of 

falpas, had two sons, David and Richard. The 
latter had three sons, of whom Richard, the 
youngest, was called Little, from his diminutive 
stature. He became the father of Kenclarke and 
John, who assumed the surname of Richardson, 
which became fixed to his male descendants. As 
the son of Richard, and the grandson of another 
Richard, but inheriting no paternal estate, he seems 
to have assumed and transmitted a patronymic. 
This must have been at the close of the thirteenth 
century, judging from a variety of circumstances, 
which need scarcely be here detailed. The charter 
quoted by Mr. Hetspy, when translated, runs 
thus :— 


“Know all present and to come that I Hugh, son of 
David de Malpas, have given, granted, and by this my 

resent charter confirmed, to Ellen, formerly the wife of 
Reger Rucherson [Richardson], all my lands and tene 
ments, with all their ya ery which I have in the 
town of Hampton, of the gift and feoffment of the afore. 
said Ellen, to have and to hold all the aforesaid lands and 
tenements to the aforesaid Ellen to the end of her life; 
so that, after the decease of the aforesaid Ellen, all the 
lands and tenements aforesaid, with their appurtenances, 
may remain to the heirs of the body of the aforesaid 
Roger Richardson — begotten, and if the said 
Roger should die without heirs of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, that all the lands and tenements, with their 
appurtenances, shall revert to the right heirs of the afore. 
said Ellen. In testimony of which I have appended my 
seal. Dated on the feast of St. Hillary, in the second 
year of the reign of Richard the second after the Con- 
quest” [? Jan. 14, 1379]. 

From this deed it would seem that Hugh de 
Malpas, the son of David de Malpas, and a kinsman 
of Roger Richardson, had held the dowry of Roger's 
widow, at Hampton, in trust for her and her hus- 
band’s heirs, and re-conveyed it to her; and in 
case of want of issue, it was to go to the right heirs 
of Ellen herself. As the Richardsons were younger 
sons of younger sons (though lineal male descen- 
dants of the lord of Malpas), they probably sank, 
in later generations, into the class of yeomen, or 
the lesser gentry. J AYTEE. 


on Evan Rees (4 x. 243; xi 
121.)—My authority for the authorship of this 
epitaph was the late venerable and lamented John 
Bruce Pryce, Esq., of Duffryn, Glamorganshire, 
who had favoured me with a copy thereof, together 
with a translation by his late brother, the Dean of 
Llandaff. 

In reply to a question on my part—for I hadan 
underlying doubt whether John Freind, M.D., was 
the author, or his brother, Robert Freind, D.D.— 
he sent me the following statement :—“ The original 
was written in 1702 by Dr. Freind, M.D., brother 
to the Headmaster of Westminster School, who 
was then on a visit at Margam.” Since Me 
Pickrorp’s query, further inquiries have been 
made for me in Glamorganshire by a reverend and 
learned friend, which all agree in confirming the 
above statement. G. 8. J. 

Bath. 


Harpow’s Pictures (4% xi. 76, 158, 203, 
222, 246.)—Can Mr. Haypow tell me where (i 
America) “Christ entering Jerusalem” is to be 
found ? D. 


Tue Omyisvs (4% xi. 114, 181.}—The 
National Encyclopedia states that :— 

“ Omnibuses were introduced into Paris as early # 
1662; they fell into disuse, but were again 5 m 
1827. A coach-builder named Shillibeer was the first 
who brought them into notice in the metropolis ia 


In the “ Alphabetical Chronology ” appended t# 
Dugdale’s England and Wales lineated, it ® 
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said that the omnibus was first introduced into 
London in July, 1828. I should like to hear the 
name of the original inventor. 
F. A. Epwarps. 
Bath. 


So far back as my schooldays, in the year 1792, 
I remember a vehicle, built in the omnibus form, 
but on eight small wheels of equal diameter, and 
drawn by I forget how many horses—by three 
abreast, I think. It plied daily in the bathing 
season, between Dublin and Seapoint, a village 
beyond the Black Rock, where an extensive hotel 
was liberally patronized. At that period, this 
octo-rotal conveyance was so little noted in its 
trajects, that I verily believe it to have been no 
novelty. VERSTEGAN JUNIOR. 


“THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL” (4 §; xi. 
109, 184.)—In his allegorical Election Ballad of 
The Five Carlines, Burns makes Whisky Jean 
(the Burgh of Kirkcudbright) refer to the mental 
disorder of the King, and the desertions to the 
party of the Prince of Wales :— 

“Then Whisky Jean spak ower her drink, 
Ye weel ken, kimmers a’, 
The auld gudeman o’ Lon’on court 
His back’s been at the wa’. 


And mony a friend that kissed his cup 
Is now a fremit* wight ; 

But it’s ne’er be said o’ Whisky Jean,— 
I'll send the Border Knight.” 


The question whether the Scotch have borrowed 
from “ us” much more than we have borrowed from 
them is a wide one, and it might be long ere either 


“we” or they were found at the wall. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Ishould be disposed to derive this phrase from 
the custom of our ancestors, when their beds stood 
at the side of the room, to put the youngest and 
feeblest of the family on the inside, the place of 
warmth and security ; while the father, as the 
strongest, lay on the outer side, where a stock or 
Post fastened to the floor kept the whole arty 
compact and comfortable (?). As in the school-boy 
doggerel. 

“ He that lies at the stock 
Shall have the gold rock ; 
He that lies at the wall 
Shall have the gold ball ; 
He that lies in the middle 
Shall have the gold fiddle.” 
Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes. 
Viycent 8. Lean. 


The expression “tenir le haut du pavé” is 
txctly translated by the Scottish “ to eep the 
— 0’ the causey,” or “the crown o' the causey.” 
. mer days, before the invention of trottovrs, 
— was raised in the middle, and had 


gutters at the sides, consequently the middle of the 
street was the best walking.— 
“ When he’s fou he’s crouse an’ saucy, 
Keeps the cantle o” the causey ”; 
—and the weakest would then be thrust to the 
wall, and into the gutter too. 

“Back at the wa’” has quite another meaning, 
and refers to a man being beset by numbers, and 
in extremity, when he would try to get his back to 
a wall, so as to prevent his being attacked behind, 
and oblige his assailants to meet him in front. 
Hence it comes to mean, “in evil case, in extremity.” 

Tho’ his back be at the wa’ 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’.” 


J. R. Hate. 


UNPUBLISHED Stanza OF Burns (4* §. iii. 281, 
396 ; xi. 226.)—I have a Glasgow chap-book dated 
1823, in which this verse occurs identical with that 
quoted from the Musical Casquet except in two 
words :— 

“ Tho’ Roy’s aulder thrice than I.” 
It is to be observed, that in this stanza the first 
and third lines do not rhyme as in the other 
verses. Dr. Ramaces’s is net, I suppose, a critical 
version of the song. W. F. (2). 


“ Hupipras” (4 §. x. 431; xi. 103, 205.)— 
The designs to the edition of 1716 could not have 
been by Hogarth. Faulkner, in his History of 
Chiswick, says :— 

“Hogarth began business on his own account about 
1720. His first employment appears to have been the 
engraving of arms of ship bills. He next agreed to de- 
sign and furnish plates for booksellers, but except a set 
of plates executed in 1726 for a duodecimo edition of 
Hudibras, none of his early productions could claim the 
least notice.”—p. 440. 

The title-page of this edition sets forth— 

“ Adorn’d with a new set of cuts, design’d and en- 
grav'd by Mr. Hogarth.” 

In 1716 Hogarth was only eighteen, and, I 
believe, was still in his apprenticeship to Mr. Gam- 
ble, the silversmith. Epwarp Sour. 


CockInG-sTOLE: (4 §, xi. 135, 199.)— 
As the line— 

“ Zur thowrnes berip moch awai, schame hab the gyle,” 
names the fault for which the brewsters have to 
beware of the cucking-stool, I have little doubt 
that this fault is the giving short measure ; just as, 
in the verse before, it is the giving short weight, for 
which the bakers are threatened with the pillory ; 
and just as in the “ Litel Suth Sarmun,” in Dr. 
Morris’s Old English Miscellany (E. E. Text Soc.) 
and Mr. T. Wright’s Lyric Poetry (Percy Soc.), 
both baker and brewer are threatened with hell, 
the latter because he holds low the cup, and half 
fills the can with froth. What, then, are the 
thowrnes that bear much away, or give the short 
measure? Surely the brewster’s wenches, or girls, 
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who serve the beer in “ potels and quarters over 
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The old Saxon therna, a girl, 


al the tounes.” 
seen in Havelok and in Handlyng Synne, as parne, 
tarne, &c., appears as thorne in the Avowyng of 
Arthur, st. 23 (H. Coleridge’s Glossary); and this 


is, I believe, Michael of Kildare’s thowrne. If so, 
his gyle is simply guile, cheat. This is the best 
I can make of the line. F, J. Furntvat. 


Sempte Faminy 8. x. 274, 353.)—In the 
Yorkshire Magazine for September, 1786, there is 
a lengthy account of the “ Trial of James George 
Semple, alias Harrold, etc., the Northern Hero, or 
Prince of Swindlers!” CHarues A, FepERer. 

Bradford. 


Perhaps some correspondent can name localities 
and say why this connexion exists between & 
Pancrace and the Holy eo 

AMES Henry Drxoy, 


J. Fraykury, Artist (4% xi. 98, 162.)—The 
inquiry by J. W. W. is only answered in by 
Mr. quotation from Jackson’s Fistor 
of Wood Engraving. Mr. Franklin is also known 
by his illustrated Parables of Our Lord, of which 
three editions were published by Jno. Mitchell, 
and his illustrated copy of the Psalms, published 
by Sampson Low, Son & Co. Mr. Franklins 
works also include illustrations of Harrison Aing 
worth’s Crichton (folio), and the ballads of Chery 


“Win” (4 §S. xi. 177, 221), Chambers says, 
in his Cyclopedia, sub voce,— 
“im the beginning or end of places, signifies that some 
great battle was fought, or a victory gained there. The 
word is formed from the Saxon winnan, to win or con- 
quer. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sr. Pancras (4 §S. xi. 95, 159.)—The note of 
my friend Dr. Riweavtt, induces me to add a few 
remarks. In Switzerland, on the route from the 
Rhone valley to St. Bernard, we find a little dirty 
town called Sembranchier, and occasionally written 
St. Brancher. I once remarked to the Priest that 
his town had a curious Saint! He smiled and said, 
“The old disused church, that you see there, was 
dedicated to St. Pancras; and the names of the 
town are corruptions.” I give this narrative to 
show how names get changed, in country districts, 
particularly. 

In Florence, in the Piazzetta di San Pancrazio, 
is the little church of St. Pancrace. It was con- 
structed before 1216, and was of considerable size 
until the Grand Ducal Government (not the “ Sub- 
Alpine” !) converted a large portion of it into a 
Lottery Hall, and a Court of Judicature! All 
that remains is the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, 
constructed by Alberti, in 1467, and which merits 
an archeological visit and examination, from its 
being an exact model of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. The guide-books take little note of 
this; indeed they hardly condescend to point out 
the interesting little edifice, which has no tower or 
outward sign to distinguish it from the ugly 
buildings that surround it. It is a fact that the 
Italian Government has not destroyed or desecrated 
a single church—but the church of St. Biagio (St. 
Blaise) and several others in Florence were 
secularized under the Grand-Ducal sway, and 

handed over to blacksmiths, coachmakers, &c. I 
believe that St. Pancras is the patron saint of 
London, and not St. Paul, as many suppose. 
Cathedrals are very rarely connected with patron 
saints, 

I have read somewhere, but did not “make a 
note of,” that in other churches dedicated to St. 
Pancrace are found models of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Chase, and St. George and the Dragon. He also 
contributed to the Catalogue of the Antiquities and 
Works of Art, exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall, Lan- 
don, in May, 1861. Several copies of the first two 
ublications above named were ordered for Her 
Malete: and of the Parables, for H.R.H. the 
late Duchess of Kent. A 


Conyycuam Famity xi. 16, 78)— 
Y. 8S. M. will much oblige if he will give mea 
sketch of the pedigree of the Earls of Glencairne. 

John Lethbridge married, in 1712, Grace Cun- 
ningham, daughter of an Earl of Glencairne ; and 
one of their sons, Christopher Lethbridge, of Oke 
hampton, Devon, was an ancestor of mine. 

J. P. 


Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Buper (4 xi. 15, 141, 164.)—In the review 
of “The Life of Thomas Ellwood” in the Rere 
spective Review, vol. xiii. p. 122, is a good instance 
of this word in its general sense :— 

“.... The warden was a budge old man, and! 
looked somewhat big, too, having a good gelding under 


me, and a good riding coat on my back.” 
Joun Apis. 


Desretr’s Perrace (4 §. xi. 167, 219%)- 
Mr. PasstncHaw’s conclusion in each of the case 
of Balfour of Burleigh, Kinloss, Glasgow, Dab 
housie and Falkland seems to be accurate. 
case of Selkirk has been stated thus :— 

f the Earl- 


“The regrant and regulating conveyance 0 ! 
dom of Selkirk, with the lesser honours, dated 6th of 
October 1688, proceeding upon the resignation of bn 
Duke of Hamilton, Earl of Selkirk, limits them, with ¢ 
original precedence, to Lord Charles Douglas, his! - 
son, and the heirs-male of his body; whom failing, 
Lords John, George, Basil, and Archibald Dougie 
younger brothers, seriatim ; but ‘ declaring — 
in case the said Lord Charles, or the heirs-male 0 
body, or any other of his brothers, and their heirs 
shail succeed to the title of honour of Duke of H eed 
that (sic) then the foresaid title and honour of Es - 
Selkirk shall always fall, and descend, and pa certoge 
the next immediate younger brother of him w ae 
succeed to the title of Duke of Hamilton, and the 
male of his body ; whom failing, to descend to the ¢ 
heirs-male of the said Duke of Hamilton,’ Xe. —Ridée 
on Peerage and Consistorial Law, i. 212. 
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alities Is the editor of a popular work called upon to 
exercise a wise discretion in remaining silent ? 
Edinburgh 
“Lirttze Jock Exxior” ix. 383, 490, x. 
Histor 175.)—The following paragraph, taken from the 
om print in which the ballad first appeared, is decisive 
> which against its antiquity :— 
‘itchell, “A Ballad discussion settled.—‘ Little Jock Elliot, or 
lished wha daur meddle wi’ me, a Liddesdale ballad, from the 
1 recital of Matthew Gotterson,’ is the title of a ballad, by 
wnklin’s an old contributor, which appeared in our columns some 
n Ains- months ago. Since then ‘kere has been considerable 
f Chevy discussion in Notes and Queries, and elsewhere, as to 
He also whether the ballad was given as, or was, the old and 
son all believed-to-be lost ballad, called ‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ 
Il, Lom me,’ or whether it was of modern composition. To settle 
nat) matters, we may state that it was the production of a 
irst two writer who has been an occasional contributor to our 
for Her columns, and elsewhere, under the signature of ‘ Matthew 
HL th Gotterson.’ It did not occur to him that any one would 
A assume that the verses were those of the old ballad. He 
learned only recently that the question of the antiquity 
 78)— of the ballad had been discussed in Notes and Queries, 
6 wee or he would have taken an earlier opportunity of settling 
the question at issue.” — Hawick Advertiser, Dec. 28, 1872. 
G. F. 8. E. 
ne ; and St. Nzor anp Sr. Neors (4 S. xi. 202.)—In 
of Oke- the notes of Mr. Pencetry (4 §. x. 318), and of 
Crowpown, as above, the name of the Cornish 
WELL. town is written with s final. But in Coke’s 
Population Gazetteer, “ derived from the official 
» sills returns,” and in Cox’s Clergy List, the name ends 
o Rare with the letter ¢. The variation involves some- 
foreness thing more than a clerical or typographical error. 
It points to a real difference in the meaning of the 
o all two names, though, the same physical feature is 
ing undet implied in each. In the name of the Cornish 
town, there was but one such feature referred to, 
Apps. while, in that of St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, there 
219)- must, from the nature of the locality, have been 
Prog more than one. With respect to the Cornish St. 
va, Da tot, the feature to which I allude is fully ex- 
te he —— in the names of the neighbouring places of 
and which latter is an 
synonym of St. Neot. 
ee ay church of the Cornish St. Neot is remark- 
Me william, or a devotional visit paid to it by King 
n, with the aye cure of a malady, 
bis ch he suffe i i 
rom infancy, according 
er “Sed quodam tempore divino nutu anted cum Cor- 
wate of his causa adiret, et ad quandam ecclesiam 
heirs — a. in qué 8. Gueryr requiescit et 
eotus ibidem peusat, sublevatus est.” 
+ of Let of Worcester, a.p. 871. 
ppertaine t I suspect these place-names 
soe were be-sainted for no better reason than that they 
the letter s. The name, Snettisham, 
_—_ Riddal quite as reasonably be called St. Nettis, or 


ottingham, 


written Snottingham, or even Snave, St. [K]nave. 


insert an heir in such a case? Does he not rather| In the same way, through being misled by the 


mere sound of the words, Senlac (—Pool-lake), 
near Battle Abbey, was transmuted into St. Lac, 
and Matilda de Seynlitz into Maud de St. Liz. 
(4 , xi, 139). W. B. 


Napoteon I. (4 §. xi. 216.)—It is well known 
that in May, 1821, at St. Helena, Dr. Antomarchi 
took a cast of the dead Emperor to the dissatis- 
faction of General and the Countess Bertrand. 
This plaster head was, at one time, to be met with 
everywhere. I have one myself. Horace Vernet 
had one under glass in his studio, in bronze, with 
a laurel crown and a Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which the Emperor had worn. This cast 
of Napoleon has been beautifully engraved by 
Calamata. A. L. 


Nrxon’s Propurcy (4 §S. xi. 171.)—The fol- 
lowing may be added to the list supplied by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon 


“Nixon’s Original Cheshire Prophecy in Doggerel 
Verse; with the Freche at large from Lady Cowper’s 
correct copy in the reign of Queen Ann ; Some Particu- 
lars of the Life of Nixon; Jurieu’s Prophecy of the 
French Revolution, &c., &«. To which are added Wes 
ley’s Tales Instructive and Entertaining. York: Printed 
by and for J. Kendrew, Colliergate.” 
S. Rayner. 

Pudsey. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Syllabus (in English) of the Documents relating to Eng- 
land and other Kingdoms, contained in the Collection 
known as “ Rymer’s Fedea.” By Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, D.C.L., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. 
Vol. II. 1877—1654. (Longmans & Co.) 

In 1869 the first volume of this Syllabus appeared. It 
contained an admirable Preface, which is in itself an im- 
portant chapter added to English history, and it comprised 
the matter of a substantial volume, written in the happy 
style of a gentleman and scholar who has his facts well 
in hand, and knows perfectly how to use them. The 
title-page of that volume bore the simple intimation of 
its being “by Thomas Duffus Hardy.” The difference 
between the style of that intimation and the later one of 
the second volume is significant and highly gratifying. 
It indicates that patient merit does not always go un- 
recognized ; and, in the honours worthily bestowed on a 
gentleman who has so well earned them, every student 
and every scholar who have had occasion to turn to 
Sir, Thomas Hardy for aid in their researches, have 
experienced a satisfaction as if they had some personal 
share in the distinction conferred. Thus much for the 
learned editor of the Syllabus. There only remains to 
be added that the second volume is as creditable to Sir 
Thomas as the first. It completes and makes burn with 
brighter light the beacons of history, illuminating five 
centuries and a half. The Preface is an excellent sample 
of criticism, in which the character and quality of Rymer 
are justly explained and, where needful, successfully 
defended. Sir Thomas is to be co tulated, not only 
on the work done, but on the honour he will derive from 


St. Notting, having formerly been 


the method of its accomplishment. 
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Annals and Antiquities of the Counties and County 
Families of Wales. Containing a record of all ranks 
of the Gentry, their lineage, alliances, appointments, 
armorial ensigns, and residences; with many ancient 
pedigrees and memorials of old and extinct families ; 


accompanied by brief: notices of the history, anti- | succeeding to the 
were abolished in 


quities, physical features, chief estates, geology, and 
industry of each County ; rolls of High Sheriffs from 
the beginning ; Members of Parliament, Magistrates of 
Boroughs, &c. All compiled by direct visitation of the 
Counties, and from reliable and original sources. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, from photographs. 
By Thomas Nicholas, Ph.D. 2vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue above is a very long title-page, but it is also a 
thoroughly honest one. The book fulfils every premise 
which the title-page sets forth. The result is that the 


ancient Principality is illustrated in excellent manner, fusion of two quotations 


in two superb and convenient volumes. Dr. Johnson once 
said that a man who wrote natural history, in describing a 
cow, was not called upon to discuss how many pails of milk 
were sold at Islington; but Dr. Nicholas does not hesitate, 
in his praiseworthy volumes, to treat of the civil as well as 
the natural, moral, social, and political history of Wales in 
ancient and modern times. The volumes are as amusing 
as they are instructive; and while Welshmen may be 
especially interested in them, all readers will find their 
account in turning over, or in studying, Dr. Nicholas’s 
interesting and erudite pages. 


The Poems of Mar one of Scots. Edited by Julian 
Sharman. (B. ickering.) 
In this smal] and beautifully printed little volume are 
brought together, for the first time, the supposed poems 
of the Queen of Scots; supposed, we say, because, per- 
haps with the exception of the “ Meditations written on 
the Receipt of a Religious Work of the Bishop of Ross,” 
the authorship of the other poems is still a matter of 
grave doubt. Mr. Sharman has written a very pleasing 
introduction to the volume, and we have no doubt that, 
if his object be to raise some “little curiosity or inquiry” 
in the matter of the authorship, he will thoroughly effect 


his purpose. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to he sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 

Astros. Reorster, Nos. 8, 9,10, 1). 

Masvscriprs. 

Booxs witu Cuts, printed at Lyons. 1520 to 1560, 
Wanted by J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, Hackney. 


Toe Heatixe Ant tue Rient Haxp or rae Cuercn. 
Wanted by J. FP. Elwin, F.R.C.8.,7, Redcross Street, Bristol. 


Detrurs Crassics. Complete set. 
Dr. Dispry’s Decameron. 
Da. Torr. 
Bewicn’s Esor's Fanres. 
Lyows's Travets tx Arnica, 
Haxpnook or 
Stracise’s Agtists iw Sparx. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


Natices ta Correspondents. 


Tysurn Ticket.— This subject has been often discussed, 
We can only say here, that a Tyburn Ticket was 


to the prosecutor who succeeded in convicti vie a felon. It 


exempted the possessor from all parochial o 
be transferred (once) by sale duly attested, the purchaser 


es. It could 


privileges it granted. Tuburn Tickets 
{s18 ; bul, as late as twenty years ago, 
a person pleading possession of one, was discharged from 
serving as a juror (erroneously). In the year of the 
suppression of the ticket and its privileges, one was sold 
by auction for 2801.—a statement which seems incredible, 
Consult the three General Indexes to “ N. & Q.” 
Sequaniensis.—A reference to a Life would settle it, 
What is certain is, that in 1783 Mirabeau was living in 
Hatton Street, Holborn, a refugee, writing for his bread, 
Y. Z.—You have, perhaps unconsciously, made con- 
Shakspeare says, in Henry IY, 
P.I. Act v. scene 4, “ The better part of valour is discre- 
tion.”’ Beaumont and Fletcher give it the supreme degree, 
and say, in King and No King, Act iv. scene 3, “It 
showed discretion the best part of valour.” 

A. K. will find all he wants to know about Paul Veronese 
in Pilkington, or in the commonest biographical diction- 
aries. 

W. H.—WNo doubt the book named is valuable. 

J. B. (Bath).—Should you still wish to offer a reward 
for the information required, the Publisher, on receiving 
ayy from you, will insert an Advertisement in 
“N. &Q” 

J. A. (“ Foxing in Books”) will find a letter at the Post- 
Office, Greenock. 

B. R. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) did not forward, in his 
letter, the address asked for. 

R. (Junior Carlton Club) Aas or mistaken the 
purport of A. H. B.’s query, p. 176. A. H. B. was fully 
aware o* Mr. Swinburne’s authorship of the lines— 
“The wonderful,” &c. 

The question is, was Shelley alluded to in Browning's 
Pauline, in the lines beginning— 

“T ne’er had ventured,” &c.? 
J. P. (Woodbridge.)—The information you forwarded 
appeared in a London paper of last week. The old 
arrangement to which you refer is no longer allowed by 
the postal authorities. 

C. C.—The initial you used has been already appro 
priated. 

F. R.—(“ He who fights.”)— We cannot too strongly urge 
on correspondents the advisability of consulting the General 
Indexes to “N. & Q.” before sending their articles. In 
spite of the statement in Lowndes’s Bibliographical Manual, 
that the famed Hudibrastic couplet will be found in the 
Musarum Delicie, by Sir John Mennis, p. 101, edit. 1636, 
no copy as yet has been discovered by our literary ante- 
quaries containing it (see “N. & Q.,” 8. iv. 61).— 
Stephen Collet, A.M. (Relics of Literature, 1823), 4 ¢ 

nseudonym for J. S. Bryerley, one of the editors of The 
ercy Anecdotes. 
NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do "0% print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


“Tue Latis Year.” —Mr. W. Loftie writes that the Italic | 88 & guarantee of good faith. 
type of the above work was especially cast for that purpose. 
The Preface, as the only English portion of the book, is 
Caxton type, “being the insular contemporary of the 


ldine. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to or 
Editor” —Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher””—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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OUR SN AL, 


H 
for APRIL (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line 


The QUARREL 

Hart, R. 
Il. SUNRISE, after H. ¥. Williamson. 

Il. STA. MAGDALENE, after Sebastian del Piombo. 

i: Contributions :—The Ancient Stone Crosses of England, by 
Ramer. illustrated—Exhibitions: Royal Scottish Academy, 
Messrs. Agnew's Water-Colour Drawings, Society of Lady-Artists— 
South Kensington Museum, Acquisitions during 1872—National Gal- 
lery—Famous Jewels, by John Piggot, jun.—The Works of John 
Madox Brown, by James Dafforne, illustrated— Marine Contributions 
toArt. No. ILI. Pearls and the Pearl Fisheries, by P. L Simmonds 
—Art in the Belfry. No. 1V. By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illus- 
trated—Records of the Rocks, illustrated—Schools of Art—Chapters 

a History of Ornamental Art. No. IV FP. Edward 


of WOLSEY and BUCKINGHAM, after 
A. 


towards 
Hulme, F.L.5., F.3.A., illustrated—Venetian Painters. No. By 


W. B. Scott, &c., &c. 
#,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: VIRTUE & CO. Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 162, for 
APRIL. Price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 
1. “BETSY LEE. A Fo’c's'le Yara.” Part I. 
2 “BALL-GIVING and BALL-GOING.” By Courtenay Boyle. 
3. “A PRINCESS of THULE.” By William Black, Author of “ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” Chapters IV.—Y. 
4 “RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE.” By 
Lionel A. Tollemache. 
5.“ DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT: with a Pro- 
1 for a really National Church of England.” By Alfred 
F.R.S. 


Wallace, F. R. 
& “MY TIME, and WHAT I’°VE DONE WITH IT.” 
Burnand. Chapters I.—III. 
7.“ FLOWERS for the POOR.” By Miss Stanley. 


By F. C. 


OUR POSITION and PROBABLE FUTURE in 


INDIA.” By James Rout) 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. 


ving, or 

ellington 
(Prosp p sheet, for one stamp), 
PRAISE of DRUNKENNESS ( £brietatis 
Encomium/. Reprinted from the Edition of 1723. 

“ A quainter, more curious, or more interesting pamphlet has seldom 
been rescued from oblivion ; and the series, if continued as it is > 
is sure to commend itself to the admiration of bookworms and book 


lovers."— Sunday Times. 
London: F. PITMAN. Manchester: J. HEYWOOD. 


Just published, with Fac-simile E: 
E Fulham, 8.W. 


SHLEY, 4a, 
with i 


t free, for thirteen 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. each. 


I. 
_A MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By GEORGE P. MARSH. With Notes and Tllustrations. 


“ A work of real and acknowledged merit, containing much curious 
and useful information ; including interesting philological remarks 
culled from various sources, portions of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and 
explanations of prefixes and affixes, besides illustrative passages from 
old write:s."—A m. 


II. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By T. B. SHAW, M.A. With Notes and Illustrations. 

“ This work is as comprehensive, as fair in tone and spirit, and as 
agreeable in style, as it can well be ; and it is impossible to dip into its 
pages without forming a very favourable opinion of Mr. Shaw's powers 
as an illustrator of the English | "Ed ional Times. 


Ill. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected from the Best Authors, and arranged Chronologically. 
By T. B. SHAW; M.A, 


“Two objects have been kept in view in making these selections : 
first, the illustration of the style of each writer by some of the most 
striking or characteristic specimens of his works ; and, secondly, the 
choice of such passages as are suitable, either from their language or 
their matter, to be read or committed to memory. The volame seems 
to have beea compiled with much taste.”— Hducational Times. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 


| LITERATURE: gizins a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. 
By JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


II, 
SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE. Selected from the Chief Authors, and a: ed Chro- 
pelegically. With Notes. By JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. lémo, 
38. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISE- 
NU 


MENTS and BILLS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING 
MBER of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the APRIL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WITH THE SANCTION OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. price, cloth lettered, 5s.; or in stiff paper cover, 4s. 


DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871. 


COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
AND 


Edited by JAMES LEWIS, of the Registrar-General’s Department, Somerset House, 
*.” Dedicated by permission to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statistical Society of London. 
This Digest will be found to embody all the leading features contained in the 1190 pages of the two official folios, condensed 


into a volume of about 200 pages. 


In the Introduction will be found a synopsis of much valuable information, gleaned chiefly from the Census Reports of 1851 


and 1961, which 
Census is 
exposition of the chief results of the 1871 tion as 


are probably not generally available for reference now, respecting the organization by means of which the 
taken, the various administrative subdivisions of the country, 


and other matters likely to prove interesting; an 


probable future growth of the metropolis, are also given. 
The Tabular matter is divided into three sections. 
2 of population, of Parliamentary representation, 
ounties, are 
De Borough, Town, and Urban Sanitary District, 


pared with its predecessors, and a comparison of the past with the 


(1) A series of Summary Tables, in which, amongst other things, the 
of the value of property, and of the degree of education in the several 
given in a form admitting of ready comparison one with 


another ; also a statement of the population in every 


alphabetically arranged ; a description of the manner in which the several 
are constituted ; and the total number of persons in Public Institutions, on board vessels, and without homes. 


(2) A 


series of Tables arranged so as to give a complete view of the manner in which the Country is mapped out for Registration and 


Poor Law purposes, 


the population of every parish or place in the several Registration Districts or Unions being stated. 


(3) An 


alphabetical arrangement of Counties, showing under each County how it is subdivided for administrative purposes, the value 
aos the population of its chief towns, and the distribution of its population as regards county and borough 


represen tati: 


No efforts have been spared to ensure the correctness of eve’ i 
ry figure throughout the volume, and the Editor believes that in 
respect the facts may be entirely depended on for their fidelity to the Official Returns, “ 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4° S. XI. Man. 29, 


Price 78. 6d. 8vo. extra cloth, lettered, 
UDUS PATRONYMICUS; or, the Et tymology 
of Curious Surnames. By RICHARD STEPHEN C ARN 
Ph. Dr., F.5.A., F.R.G.8., &e. 
Also, price 142. demy yo. cloth, lettered, 
VERBA NOMINALIA; or, Words Derived from 


Proper Names. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Just ready, 
UTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
JOSEPH GOSTICK, Author of “A Handbook of American 
literature,” and ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian of the London 
Library. tn 1 vol. post Svo. price 10s. Dedicated by permission to 
Mr. Carlyle. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Orders are received by the Authors, and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 
RCHAOLOGICAL SKETCHES in SCOT- 
LAND, District of Kintyre. 138 agin, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. By Capt. T. P. WHITE, R.E., FP Edin., F.5.A. 
Seot., of the Ordnance Survey. Imperial quarto, Not, ol. 2a. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Handsomely printed, small 8vo. cloth gilt extra, 5a. 


IFE and REMAINS of JOHN CLARE, “The 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet.” By J. L. CHERRY. With 

Letters from his Friends and Contemporaries, Extracts from his 
Diary, Old Ballads (collected by Clare), &c. Portraits, Illustrations 
by Birket Foster, &c. 

“He hy met, an imitator or likeness of any other man. He was 
himself a — Bradford Chronicle. 

: RNE&CO. Northampton: TAYLOR & SON. 


EDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, and BUCK- 

INGHAMSHIRE GLEANINGS, Historical, Antiquarian, and 

phical, from Early Manuscripts, Rare Books, Old Newspapers, 

Qi printed, on toned paper, 4to. price 22. ; or sent free, 

Rt on receipt of thirty penny stamps.—Address JAMES H. 
eR L, No. 2, Mildmay Street, Ball's Pond, London, N. 


[0 BOOK. BUYERS. — Rare County Histories, 
Belles Lettres. Illustrated Works. Bewick and Cruikshank 
Rarities, ,C we. rials, Early French Romances, Jest-Books, 
Drolleri es! &e. talogue, post free, for penny stamp.—Tuomas Beet, 
15 Conduit Street. Bond Street, W. Libraries purchase 


LD BOOKS.—RARE and CURIOUS OLD 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, $e. —Catalogues sent post free, 

including to America and Colonies. Parcels carriage paid to London. 
—THOMAS DOW, Bookseller, Exeter. 


BOCKEsUYERS are invited to apply for 
F. EDWARDS'S CATALOGUE of OLD and MODERN 
= Classes of Literature.— 


BOOKS, consisting of 2,000 Articles a2 
3, HIGH STRE » MARYLEBONE, 


HARLES COTTON the ANGLER. An Ex- 
tensive Collection of Books by, or relating to, for SALE.—Apply 
to X., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For FIRE, LIFE,and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a. p. 1720.) 

Orrice :—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Agents— 

Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE is hereby given to persons Insured against Fire, ~ the 
renewal receipts for Insurances due at Lady-Day are ready t 
delivered, and that Insurances on which the Premium shall remain 
unpaid after Fifteen 6 from the said Quarter-day will hecome void. 
re Insurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate 


rates ¢ of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies in force for £5,039,798 
(Exclusive of Bonus Additions.) 
Income— jums 66 
Interest 
£233,295 
A lated Premi £1,496,184 


Copies of the A ts may be 
The D: Directors are ready to 2S Ser for Agencies to the 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London ; Dale Street, Liverpool. 
All _descripti of I Fire, Life, and 
liberal terms. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS, LIFE, 

Two hundred and sixty-seven thousand pounds. 

FIRE INCOME, ¥ 
One million two hundred and fifty-eight thousand pounds per saan 
AUG. HENDRICKS, Actuary and Resident Seeretamy 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, } 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 

EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., and per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 6¢., 5¢. 6d., and 6d. per 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per e 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2a. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 7 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quali 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 64. per 

6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s, Basia 
or Address Dies, from vs. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 42 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Aibums, &&, 


1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, ta8 
wat which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be foun d to possess these peculiarities completely, being made 
the best linen rags only, possessing great ra 3 and durability, aml 
presenting a surface eneally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 
The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpaae 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness oft 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or nee way affecting its writing 

rties.—A Sample Packet, con an Assortment of the 

izes, post free for 24 Stam 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendom, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work ‘from Comma 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good tam 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 178% 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBEEE® 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CIGARS. MESSRS. VENNING 
of 14, ST. MARY AXFE, have just received a Conaigt 
ment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in’ excellent condition, in Bama 
of 590 each. Price 2l. 0s. per box. Orders to be accompanied OF 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10¢. 6d. 


Established 178% 
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